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How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


HIS new Retirement Income 
Plan makes it possible for 
you to retire at any age you wish, 
$5, 60, or 65. You may provide 
for yourself a monthly income of 
$100, $200, $300, or more. 
Suppose you decide to retire 
on an income of $200 a month 


when you are 60. Here is what 
you get: 

1. An income of $200 a month, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 
You are assured a return of $20,000, and 
perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live. If you prefer, you 
may: have a cash settlement of $27,000 
at age 60 instead of the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 

3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
monthly income for life. 

4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost ? 


A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of only a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (2) The age at which you 
wish to retire (3) The amount of monthly 
income you will want. 


for yoursel 





Say good-by to money worries forever 


One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get this Free Book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested. in bonds and first mort- 


o) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





Opvright 1930, 
P.M.L.1,.Co, 


First Policy issued 1851 





gages and other high-grade securities. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
“How to Get the Things You Want” 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for your- 
self. No cost. No ob- 


pe 


ligation. Send for your 





copy now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
530 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


ro GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Date of Birth 


Business 
Address 


Home 
Address__ 
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OUSE-TRAP 


USINESS hadn’t been so good with 

the old mouse-trap maker. He still 
made the finest mousetraps. Yet fewer 
and fewer villagers followed the proverbial 
“beaten path” that led through the woods 
to his door. 
“Why don’t you move?” the village wise 
man asked. ““Why not locate your plant 
nearer its market? You may pay a little 
more for your raw material, but you'll pay 
a lot less to market your finished goods.” 
Modern science now considers seven fac- 
tors in locating a plant. At least two of 
these point unmistakably to New York 
State. They are: 


1. Lower cost of distribution 
2. Lower cost of electricity 


Cost of distribution is industry’s chief 
problem today. If you locate in New York 
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“IF A MAN... MAKES A BETTER MOUSETRAP 
THAN HIS NEIGHBOR, THOUGH HE BUILD 
HIS HOUSE IN THE WOODS...THE WORLD 
WILL MAKE A BEATEN PATH TO HIS DOOR.” 


MAKER 


comes out of the woods 


State, you are at the center of 49% of the 
country’s people and 55% of its wealth. 
You have the foreign markets of the world 
at your back gate. 

Your electric power in Niagara Hudson 
territory costs you far less than the na- 
tion’s average. A comparison of electric 
rates has influenced many industries to lo- 
cate in New York State. 

Here labor is skilled, substantial and plent- 
iful. Raw materials are easily available. 
Capital is abundant and climate is favor- 
able. 

If you are a manufacturer 
interested in locating your 
plant on a modern scien- 
tific fact basis, send for 


NIAGARA & 


the new 28-page illustrated booklet, ““New 
York, the Great Industrial State.”’ It is 
sent without a personal follow-up. Address 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, In- 
dustrial Development Bureau, Albany, 
New York. 

Or, perhaps you may want to go further 
and study the question in terms of your 
own costs. For such an analysis, the train- 
ed services of the Bureau’s engineers are 
yours for the asking. These men will rest 
their case on the facts. 


/, HUDSON 


WY 





Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New York State. 


Every Thursday night 7:30-8:00 (Eastern Daylight Time). 


WEAF, WCR, WGY, WSYR. 





Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 





ALBANY CANAJOHARIE FAIRPORT GREEN ISLAND KENMORE NEW YORK MILLS) ROME TONAWANDA 
ALBION CANASTOTA FALCONER GREENWICH LACKAWANNA NIAGARA FALLS ROTTERDAM TROY 
AMSTERDAM CANTON FORT EDWARD HAMBURG LANCASTER N. TONAWANDA ST. JOHNSVILLE UTICA 
ANTWERP CARTHAGE FORT PLAIN HERKIMER LEROY NORWOOD SALAMANCA WATERFORD 
BALDWINSVILLE COBLESKILL FRANKFORT HOMER LITTLE FALLS OGDENSBURG SARATOGA SPRINGS WATERTOWN 
BALLSTON CORTLAND FREDONIA HUDSON LOWVILLE OLEAN SCHENECTADY WATERVLIET 
BATAVIA COHOES xENESEO HUDSON FALLS LYONS ONEIDA SCOTIA WELLSVILLE 
BOONVILLE DEPEW GLENS FALLS ILION MALONE OSWEGO SKANEATELES WESTFIELD 
BROCKPORT DOLGEVILLE GLOVERSVILLE JAMESTOWN MASSENA POTSDAM SOLVAY WHITEHALL 
BUFFALO DUNKIRK GOUVERNEUR JOHNSTOWN MEDINA PULASKI SYRACUSE WHITESBORO 
E. SYRACUSE GOWANDA MOHAWK RENSSELAER WILLIAMSVILLE 
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Nor a bond or a savings account .. . not 
a party or a wonderful doll or toy. Instead 
... love, intelligence, forethought unite 
in urging a visit to the dentist’s for a first 
oral examination. 

It can be made a lark. There’s a new 
friend to meet... a fascinating room... 
and new tricks in the game Mother plays 
with a tooth brush and pleasant rosy stuff 
nights and mornings. 

The third birthday . . . or the day 
after... is not too soon to enlist your 
dentist’s science and gentle skill in 





advertisement 
Dentist 


is a part of 
American 
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Children like the pleasant taste of Lavoris 
solution. Teach them early the habit of 
a mouthwash at every brushing. Lavoris 


cs your dentist. Whatever he says, 








in recognition of more than 25 years’ acceptance and good will 








The 
best 


birthday 
gift 











protecting your youngsters. Because youth 
is the season of rapid dental decay, “baby 
teeth” must be watched and given scru- 
pulous care. Their loss too soon may im- 
pair the looks, the career and happiness of 
the boy or girl in whom your hopes center. 

Don’t delay, therefore. Make periodic 
examinations part of your children’s 
health insurance . . . and your own. Trust 


“Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota + Toronto, Ontario 


© 1930, L.C. Co 


Reciprocation Program tendered the 


is safe and refreshing. Refuse imitations 
— ask for Lavoris by name. Large and 
small bottles at drug counters everywhere 









IN 
OF MY FATHER 


Marked by a tablet of imperishable bronze, 
the Tower Chimes dedicated to the memory 
of my father, are installed in the belfry of the 
church he attended. 

Each evening at sundown they play, as only 
expertly played Chimes can interpret, his 
favorite hymn—bringing solace to the “shut- 
ins” of the community, joy to all within 
hearing. Each night at 9 a religious curfew 
announces the children’s bedtime hour. 


Wedding ceremonies are made more joyous, 
funeral rites more solemn, holidays more 
impressive by the rich golden tones. The 
15-minute Westminster peal has become a 
neighborhood time-guide, automatically 
silencing itself during the hours of sleep. 


Visitors, hearing the Chimes, compliment us 





on the expertness of our Chimer. How can 
they know that ourChimesare automatically 
played? So faithfully do the hand-recorded 
reproducing rolls duplicate the charm and 
fine tempo shadings of the expert orginal 
recording that we challenge the world to 
note even the slightest difference! A Master 
Clock automatically begins our programs 
and automatically changes them—my assur- 
ance that the Chimes will be played regularly 
every day through the years. 


In choosing Tower Chimes I realized there 
were other worthy forms of Memorial. But 
each time I hear the soul-stirring music and 
compare the living beauty of this tribute 
with the cold inanimateness of the ordinary 
Memorial; each time I see a passerby stop in 
reverential admiration astheChimes peal forth, 
- I realize anew that I chose wisely and well! 


The minimum price of Deagan Tower Chimes 
is $4375, f. 0. b. Chicago. Other tones may be 
added later, if desired, as may also the Electric 
Player. Information is instructive and inter- 
esting . . . may we send it to you? 


||) THE CHIMES | 
|} ARE PLACED BY HIS SON |) 
W G WOODWARD 
AD.19s29 


an Inc. 


gsT. 1660 


J.C.Dea 
243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY HAND RECORDED REPRODUCING ROLLS 


The Memorial Sublime 
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Anti-Grab 


| Sirs: 


In Trme, Aug. 11, Mr. Palmieri expressed the 
attitude of this veteran of the recent World War 
who is also opposed to the selfish, money-grab- 
bing attempts of present veterans organizations 
in behalf of those of us who were not disabled. 


H. H. Hiccrns 


—_©——- 


Oxford, Ohio 


““Boxholder”’ 
Sirs: 

Reference to your issue of July 28, under the 
heading, ‘“‘Cabinet—2%¢ stamps.” It is surpris- 
ing to learn that “Postmaster General... 
turned down a proposition from direct mail ad- 
vertisers who wanted to handle their circulars 
without putting them to the expense of address- 
ing. . . . Each letter carrier would have been 
given a bundle with orders to leave one circular 
at each stop on his route, because that is 
exactly the way we have been receiving circulars, 
etc. here in Northern Jersey for at least a year— 
all kinds of local advertising and political cir- 
culars and I recall one from a well known firm 
as far away as Ohio—all with no more definite 
address than “Boxholder” and the name of the 
town. 

Within less than a week I have received a 
circular from such a well known firm as McKes- 
son & Robbins addressed simply ‘Boxholder, 
R. F. D. #1, Westwood, N. J.” 

It used to be that one might be unfortunate 
enough to get on a “sucker list’? but now we are 
subject to a deluge of mail without even getting 
on a list. 

It’s time the postoffice department not only 
turned down such a practice, but actually put a 
stop to it. 

H. Stuart GOLDSMITH 

Westwood, N. J. 


| Longan on Snakes* 


Sirs: 
The rule regarding snakes has not been re- 


| scinded, as the mats went directly to the elec- 


trotyper. The editorial department did not see 
the “Bungle” page until the color section was 
printed. While my antipathy to the species is 
tremendous, it does not extend to the point of 
the confiscation of entire press runs. The 
*“Toonerville Trolley’? cartoon of last Saturday 
was omitted by the eagle-eyed feature editor be- 
cause of its snake contents, and the foreman of 
the electrotype department has assured me no 
more snakes will get past him. 

The origin of the anti-snake rule came ten 
years ago when I was assistant managing edi- 


| tor: before that time beginning in 1900 thirty 


years ago I had in the capacity of telegraph 
editor, city editor, news editor and acting manag- 
ing editor, done my bit to keeping down the free 
publicity for snakes, but not always with com- 


*TIME 
anti-snake 
Times, and 


queried Publisher Longan about the 
rule on his Kansas City Star and 
its fracture last fortnight (Time, 


| Aug. 18). The communication here printed is his 


reply, received by Time too late for incorpora- 
tion in last week’s Star-Times snake story.—Eb. 


plete success. Until the Bungle comic page of 
two weeks ago the record over the last ten years 
had been perfect. I have always disliked snakes 
and I have seldom met others, especially women, 
who did not share to some extent this feeling. I 
have always believed that it was good business 
principle not to carry into a home as part of 
your product that which caused a feeling of revul- 
sion among a large percentage of readers. I can 
conceive of a news story that might require the 
breaking of the anti-snake rule in the Star but 
I have not yet seen it. 
GEorRGE B. LONGAN 
President and General Manager 
Kansas City Star 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ee 
“Farther than Real Life” 


Sirs: 

From a recent issue of your paper there is 
being quoted, and used as editorial material by 
a few editors, a letter from ‘“‘An American Citi- 
zen in Singapore’ criticizing American motion 
pictures (Time, June 30). In fact, this ““Ameri- 
can Citizen’? seems to see nothing good in any 
of them. It is possible he doesn’t see them but 
is taking the word of others who don’t see them 
either. The 115,000,000 other American citizens 
who attend motion pictures weekly in this coun- 
try must enjoy them or they would not patronize 
picture shows. 

There is an erroneous idea among people un- 
informed—it may be in the mind of your cor- 
respondent—that “producers send abroad pic- 
tures that cannot be shown in the United States.” 
No producer could succeed if he failed to please 
audiences in this country. 

Every picture sent abroad must also be meas- 
urably successful in the U. S. It would be a 
waste of time, effort, money and equipment to 
attempt to circulate a picture among the 185 
motion picture theatres in China, for instance, 
that didn’t please the 115,000,000 people who 
attend pictures weekly in our 20,000 motion pic- 
ture theatres in the U.S. ... 

The producer of a motion picture cannot hope 
to please everybody any more than a newspaper 
publisher but he tries just as hard to do so and 
is as deeply concerned over any just complaint 
against his product as is the newspaper pub- 
lisher even though his patrons are world-wide 
and more difficult to please. 

The motion picture is primarily interested in 
entertaining. Its field is the drama of life. It is 
a mirror held up to nature. , It presents the evil 
with the good, but goes farther than real life 
by showing the triumph of right over wrong. 

The motion picture as a medium of entertain- 
ment and in presenting the drama of life does 
not knowingly misrepresent American life, as 
your correspondent charges, any more than the 
~ "tata in printing the news of everyday 
ae. ow» 

The complaint is often made that American 
motion pictures are hindering the spread of the 
Gospel. Contrast that statement with the fact 
that Ben Hur, The King of Kings and The Ten 
Commandments were barred in China on the 
grounds that they taught Christianity. ... 

Oland D. Russell in the American Mercury 
for July says: “Missionaries and movies are two 

(Continucd on p. 8) 








Roy E. Larsen 


ieee is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 


ADDRESS. 


NamME_ 


CriRCULATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Graham, Anderson, Probst G’ White, Architects. John Griffiths & Son Co., Builders. 
Built principally of Gray and Variegated Indiana Limestone from quarries of Indiana Limestone Company. 


For “The World’s Largest” 
..+ Indiana Limestone 


IST Chicago's most-talked-about new 
buildings and you find practically 
every one to be of Indiana Limestone. 
The Palmolive Building, Medinah Ath- 
letic Club, “333” North Michigan, the 
Foreman-State National Bank Building, 
Chicago Daily News Building . . . and 
shown here the great Merchandise Mart, 
the largest building in the world—occu- 
pying two entire blocks all are of 
limestone. 





There is a well-defined reason for 
this remarkable swing to natural stone 
in modern building . . . a trend that is 
to be noted in other metropolitan cen- 
ters as well as in Chicago. 


Indiana Limestone buildings pay! 
Tenants are attracted to these handsome 
structures. Investigations in leading 





Quarry view, Bedford, Indiana 


cities indicate that in percentage of 
space occupied, Indiana Limestone 
buildings rank well above the general 
average. Where land values are high, 
this factor of “drawing power” is 
especially important. 

Low upkeep cost is a further advan- 


tage of Indiana Limestone construction. 
No costly cleaning of the stone exterior 
is -necessary. Indiana Limestone ac- 
quires with age a mellow tone that in- 
creases its appeal. 


Most of the Indiana Limestone for 
modern buildings comes from the quar- 
ries of Indiana Limestone Company. 
With the old proven quarries among 
its holdings, and with modern produc- 
tion facilities, this Company is able to 
supply Indiana Limestone anywhere at 
prices which compare favorably with 
those of other building materials. 


Let us send you an illustrated bro- 
chure showing modern Indiana Lime- 
stone buildings. We will gladly quote 
on the cost of stone for any project you 
may have in mind. Address Box 1878, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 








LOwEST 


DELIVERY COSTS 
TO 19 MILLION PEOPLE 


FROM 


KANSAS 
CITY, 


_ NEW 


The world’s largest bus terminal, a 
block square and eleven stories in 
height, has just been opened in Kansas 
City as headquarters for the Pickwick- 
Greyhound Lines. Kansas City’s stra- 
tegic central location, the excellent 
development of highways in every 
direction and its steady growth and 
prosperity were factors in its selection 
for this development. Adequate trans- 
portation facilities are a vital advantage 
to an industrial center, an advantage 
in which Kansas City is unexcelled 
by any other metropolis. Transporta- 
tion facts in detail are yours for 
the asking. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


id 


Other communities may be hesitating; 
Kansas City goes right ahead working 
and prospering, with 1930 now promis- 
ing to equal or exceed 1929 in sales 
volume in many lines. 


¥ 


Kansas City is one of construction’s 
brightest spots in the United States, 
with scarcely a block in the downtown 
area unable to boast one or more 
multi-story buildings;in the aggregate, 
an investment upward of $40,000,000 
by investors from other sections who 
have faith in Kansas City! 







IN KANSAS CITY 











ANSAS CITY offers its manufac- 

turers and wholesalers /owest delivery 

costs to nineteen million people. Compara- 

tive freight rates in every classification 
definitely prove this statement. 


New rates just established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission give 
Kansas City an additional important 
transportation advantage in lower 
through rates from the Atlantic seaboard. 


Kansas City grows amazingly as a dis- 
tribution center in this period of day- 
to-day buying. Its manufacturers and 
wholesalers can ship today’s orders to- 
day with delivery in many cases tomor- 
row, giving promptest service at lowest cost. 
And that is just the sort of service a 
manufacturer must be able to give the 
retail outlets in this 19-million area. 
Long-distance service no longer can compete. 





Transportation has found a logical 
center in Kansas City: Twelve trunk 
line railroads and thirty-two subsidiaries; 
the world’s largest bus terminal; ade- 
quate highway freight and passenger 
service; two large close-in airports with 
44 regularly scheduled airplane arrivals 
and departures daily (including two 
transcontinental lines, with a third in 
process of development); a navigable 
| Missouri River channel to St. Louis 

about ready for the barge lines. 














Kansas City offers every manufactur- 
| ing advantage, but none more important 






than quick, economical transportation 
to 19 million people. 


aS 


OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


KANSAS CITY... 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 
See eee 








Name _ ieee ° 
Firm 
ecAddress : a. Soe es . oY ee 


City ae ; — State —_ * 
{I saw your advertisement in Time} 
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HUDSON 


the World’s Largest Selling 
“EIGHT” 


Registrations officially recorded by every State 


in the Union show that for this year more 
Hudson Eights have been delivered to con- 


sumers than any other Eight in the world. 


Saying Great Things of the Hudson Eight 
*““Hudson’s Great Eight is the finest of fifteen splendid Hudsons I have 


owned.” .. . from owner letter. 
“It is the greatest of seventeen successive Hudsons I have owned and 
driven.” ... from owner letter. 
“I have owned seven great Hudsons—and now the ‘Straight Eight’? — 


easily the greatest.” ... from owner letter. 


**After making over 400,000 miles on three 
previous Hudson cars, without any 
break-downs, I was convinced I could 
get nothing better than another Hudson. 
The running of my Hudson Eight is as 
smooth as any car twice the price.’’... 
from owner letter. 


“In owning five Hudson cars I have 


thought each better than the one be- 
fore. But my pleasure in the Hudson 
Eight—in its good looks, beautiful per- 
formance and economy—convinces me 
this is the finest Hudson and greatest 
value of all.’’ .. . from owner letter. 





See For Yourself the Inereasing 
Number of Hudson Eights on the Street 


Hudson Beauty, Hudson Quality, Hudson Performance and 


Hudson Value frankly question the wisdom of ever paying more 


for a car. They have made Hudson the world’s largest selling 


Eight. And the growing power of this conviction is shown in the 


increasing numbers you see everywhere. 


Now wt iti t7 and up 





All prices f. o. b. Detroit, Factory. 






LL men look forward to the day 

when they can retire. Too few 

ever plan or carry out a definite invest- 

ment program that will enable them to 
do so. 


It is such a plan that we call “finan- 
cial health.” And it is our business to 
help you find “financial health”. . . to 
he:p you work out a plan that fits your 
individual needs and aspirations. 


We should like to have you stop in at 
any one of our 49 offices for a personal 
consultation. We should like to go over 
with you very carefully the securities 
you now hold and the amount of money 
that you have available each month or 
each year for investment. With this 
information, we should like to help you 
work out a plan that will give you the 
certainty that within a stated number 
of years you can retire and enjoy the 
proceeds of your work. 

Sometimes no material change in 
your present plan is necessary or advis- 





“Financial health” TODAY 
will enable you 


to retire TOMORROW 


able. Sometimes we can do nothing 
more than increase your income from 
securities. Sometimes we can suggest 
a program that will bring financial 
independence nearer by years. In any 
case the help of competent, experienced 
advisers is an invaluable check on your 
own judgment. 


This advisory service is offered 
entirely without cost and places you 
under no obligation whatsoever. 


By Mail If You Prefer 


If it is not convenient for you to arrange a 
personal consultation, we shall be very glad 
indeed to give you what advice and coopera- 
tion we can by mail. We have prepared an 
investor’s information blank which you can 
fill in easily in a few minutes. This blank 
when filled in will give us the information we 
need to advise you. If you will mail the 
coupon below, we shall be glad tosend youa 
blank, entirely without obligation, together 
with a free copy of our interesting new 


booklet, “The Road to Wealth.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 





Established 1882 Incorporated 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


. . New York, 565 Fifth Avenue .. . Chicago, Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
. .. San Francisco, 79 Post Street .. . 49 offices in different cities. 


Straus Buildings . 





S. W. Straus & Co., Dept. T-112, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send your investor’s information blank and a free copy of “The Road to Wealth.” I 
understand that I place myself under no obligation whatsoever. 


Name 





Address. 
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of the most considerable American exports to 
Japan but curiously enough it is the Hollywood 
commodity that has had more to do with the 
decline of harakiri there than our transplanted 
moral experts. . . .” 

There are eight national groups previewing 
and recommending pictures at Hollywood. They 
saw 664 pictures in the four months of January, 
February, March and April of 1930. Of this 
number only 59 failed to secure endorsement 
by one or more of these groups, 298 were en- 
dorsed as suitable entertainment for adults, and 
307 as suitable for the entire family including 
children... . 

The American motion picture business has 
won world-wide popularity by furnishing motion 
pictures in such a variety that will please all 
kinds of tastes. 

Cart E. MILLIKEN 
Secretary 

Motion Picture Producers & 

Distributors of America 

New York City 





Ogopogometry 
Sirs: 

About five years ago the Co-optimists, a musi- 
cal review in London, discovered Jessie Mat- 
thews, and gave her among others this song to 
sing: 

I’m looking for the Ogopogo 

The funny little Ogopogo— 

His mother was an ear wig 

His father was a whale— 

I want to put a little bit of salt on 
his tail. 





I want him for the Lord Mayor’s show 
or words to that effect. On p. 30 of your Aug. 4 
number you speak of an ogopogo in British 
Columbia. Which came first, the Co-optimist’s 
ogopogo or the Indians? 
FRANK CAPEL SMITH 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Who knows?—Eb. 


> 








Runner Newton 
Sirs: 

Congratulations, because so far as I am aware 
your magazine (Time, Aug. 4), is the first in 
America to give full credit to that wonderful 
runner, A. F. Newton of South Africa. Better 
late than never. Newton was born within a mile 
or two of Bedford, England, famous because it 
was whilst in jail in that town that John Bunyan 


| wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress. Newton left Eng- 


land when a youth of 15 to study and take up 
farming in Rhodesia, South Africa, and as stated 
never took up running seriously until near 40 
years old, yet at 44 and 45 he had smashed to 
smithereens all former world’s records whether 
amateur or professional for 50 and 100 miles. 
And strange to relate, but nevertheless true, 
Newton ‘may have run on the planet Mars for 
all that American sports writers knew of his 
phenomenal performances, which indicated that 
our sports writers were none too well posted or 
familiar with what was being done elsewhere in 
this line of general athletics. Two years ago our 
papers were full of some “feats” in long dis- 
tance running performed by some Indian runner 
at a 50-mi. road race near Kansas City, Mo., also 
on some 9o-mi. run by some Indian in the South- 
west, and both were paraded as world’s records, 
whereas both fell far short of the record made 
over similar distances by Newton in South 
Africa.» « . 

In the Literary Digest of some two years ago 
were several columns of moonshine and nonsense 
anent how some Indians who lived in a certain 
altitude near Albuquerque, N. M. had a penchant 
for long distance running as no other white men 
had, etc., etc., etc. Yet had the writer been in- 
formed he would have found out that these 
records were away below those of Newton made 
only a few months and years before this, and 
none seemed to know that the peerless runner 
George Littlesond of Sheffield, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, came to Madison Square, N. Y. and on 
Dec. 1882 covered 623 mi., 1,230 yd. in six 
days, the longest distance ever covered by a 
human being in that period of time, whether he 


| be a Flying Finn or a Red Indian. Thus show- 


ing that in endurance the good old Anglo-Celtic 
stock of the Nordic race is second to none. 
JoHN Morcan 
Gary, Ind. 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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Photograph shows Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelope holding 
10 lbs. of tools 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


Extremely tough, flexible stock . . . 
Scotch seams; they never give... mal- 
leable metal clasp—anchored at all 
Points through double thickness of 
Paper... flap-hole reinforced with 
Patch that always lines up with clasp 
++. Mame and size number on lower 
flap... 32 stock sizes... buff color 
enhances any other colors you use. 


Other uses for Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes . . . Excellent for taking 
Papers home from the office; for 
filing recipes, receipted bills; for 
carrying light hardware, haberdash- 
ery—in fact, anything an envelope 
carries, this envelope carries better. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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» @ 
its own weight 
—no wonder this envelope protects your mailing! 


IKE the industrious ant, the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope carries 
more than eighty times its weight without straining a seam. 


The sturdy, flexible stock from which Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velopes are made absorbs the bruising shocks of mailing instead of passing 
them on to your catalog or booklet inside. Tight seams keep your mailing- 
pieces clean and fresh. And the famous Columbian clasp, anchored like 
a bridge at a// points, removes the danger of the envelope bursting open. 


If your booklet is worth something to you, it’s worth an Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope to get it safely to your customer. Phone your 
printer or stationer for these tough, good-looking 
envelopes which come in thirty-two stock sizes. 





We make all types of quality envelopes. Next 
time you buy envelopes for avy purpose, look for 
the U. S. E. Quality Slip in the box. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
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Efficient and Economical SERVICE 


ERVICE that begins with metallurgy and continues through 

shipment —employing extensive and modern manufactur- 

ing facilities, makes AMERICAN Products a most reliable and satis- 

factory source of supply. Whatever the requirements, whatever 

the quantities of the specifications, from the metal for lockers in 

Save With your club, to factories and skyscrapers—AMERICAN Sheets offer 


efficient and economical service on a plane with product quality— 





Steel the kind that makes friends and keeps them. Supplied in Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, for all known pur- 

wuts Seiaoe eutiamman titbten, poses to which sheet metal is applicable. Also Keystone Cop- 
ROLLED STEEL MANUFACTURERS o* Steel Products for uses detente’ maximum rust-resistance. 








anisiiaes Sheet = tn Plate Cineeiny’ = 








GENERAL Offices: Frick Building, PitrsBURGH, PA W) Dependable 
“ ervice 
SH BaD ArY. OF UNITED STATES STEEL aoe rer ee as OS Bed 
ot i es ss : ee __. PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: te i 6 cou 
ae MERICAN BRIDGE ‘OMPANY CARNEGIE Steet. Cour ; FRepgRAL SHIPB’ Dry Dock Co. ©THE IN STREL Compas 
)) AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin PLATE COMPANY Copmuibia 6fean Conran ae noe Pam CRE e : Tonner IRON & RAILROADCO. — 





; STEEL AND Wik COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY ~ NATIONAL Tube COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT 
Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Export Distributors — United States Steel Products Conipany, New York | City. 
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F your volume of sales is holding steady or is increas- 
ing, your business can weather some rough seas. 


But if sales are slipping, the danger signal is flying! 


§ The “on the surface” sales might have been picked, 

but there are others if you will dig for them. Organ- 

e S ized methods and analysis of markets coupled with 
intelligent selection of prospective customers will 


enable you to dig for sales. 


—- 
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Addressograph methods of holding old customers and win- 
» ning new customers will be valuable working tools for you, 
as they are for thousands of other progressive concerns. 


Addressographs not only increase the effectiveness of 
ordinary direct mail advertising but provide opportun- 
ities and advantages for increasing results through care- 
fully planned intensive selling methods. You will be plac- 
ing your selling efforts in the spots you know are most 


fertile. You will be digging where the digging’s good! 
O ; The Addressograph representative in your locality 
is at your service, prepared to place before you 


ideas and methods for increasing sales and reducing 


costs in your business. Call him in for his ideas. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front St., W., Toronto, Ontario. 
European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London, England: 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 





Small Addressographs op- 
erate at speeds from 500 to 
1,800 impressions an hour. 
Print thru a ribbon. Prices 
from $20 to $264.75, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 





Electric and automatic 
Addressographs—print 
thru a ribbon — speeds 
from 2,000 to 12,000 
impressions an hour. 
Electric machines $295 
to $785 — automatic 
machines $595 to 
$12,750, f.0.b. Chicago. 


Class 5200 Dupligraph 
produces 500 personal- 
' eSS @) o a |) ’ ized letters an hour with 
name and address, saluta- 


TRADE MARK tion, body of letter and 
date. Prices $275 to 


PRINTS FROM TYPE $350. Other duplicating 
machines $57.50 to 


$2,025, f. o. b, Chicago, 





© 1930 Addressograph Co. 
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Both drives 


put them in the money 
hanks to Kro-Flite 


Wauat a rotten drive! 21 feet 3 inches, from a shot that was 
topped so badly it would have split a 12-inch log cleanly. 
Sore? Sure he was! Who wouldn't be? 

Yet there was one ray of sunshine in a round of darkness. 
McCluck was playing a Kro-Flite—so he was in the money. 
Yes—he was in the money a new ball of any other make 
would have cost. Any other ball would have been ruined 
—probably laid open to the rubber winding. But that 
Kro-Flite was uncut, unhurt, perfectly capable of taking 
McCluck’s flailings for many more holes. 

For the Kro-Flite cannot be cut. The Guillotine, the most 
murderous golf ball test ever devised, has proved that fact 
repeatedly. 

In Guillotine tests with every good ball made, the 
Kro-Flite has always carried off first honors. In these tests, 
the brutal blade of the Guillotine never yet has won a 
decision from a Kro-Flite Ball. It never yet has lost a de- 
cision to any other. 


What a sock rhis is! Off like a shooting star. Past the 200, 
the 250 yard mark, on to a point 280 yards from the tee. 

And as McTavish watched that white comet streak 
through the air he said, ‘‘ Man, that ball has wings!”’ 

Yes, Kro-Flite is a long, long ball. In Driving Machine 
tests at Chicopee, Mass., Pinehurst, N. C., and Putney, 
England, Kro-Flite has proved that it is one of the longest 
balls made. And it is the only ball ever made that combines 
first grade distance with maximum durability! 

Next time out, try a Kro-Flite. Its ability to take punish- 
ment will astound you. And its distance will put joy in 


your heart. © 1930,A.c.s.aB, 


KRO-FLITE Golf Balls 


. EACH 
MADE BY 7 5 
CENTS 
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| highly than a motorcycle 
| cycles go up to four cylinders and 40 h. p. 


Harvester Year 


| vester Company is this 





| Aug. 6, 
| which 


| “southpaw.” 
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Air Putt-Putts 
Sirs: 

While at an airport the other day I was struck 
by the fact that so many of the smaller airplanes, 


| when they take off the ground, sound as though 


they were driven by a motorcycle engine. | 


| wonder if it is not true that a great many people 
| are unconsciously prejudiced against going up in 
| airplanes because when they go to the flying 
| field and hear these tinny sounding motors, they 


automatically associate the airplane motors with 


| the putt-putt sound of a motorcycle. 


Perhaps one of your aviation contributors 


| could explain why it is that these powerful 


engines sound so weak when the plane takes off 
the ground. 
Myron WHITE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
A few light planes are powered no more 
but motor- 


nowadays. Plane motors of go or 100 h. p. 
sound “tinny” when the landing surface is 


| hard enough to act as a sounding board, 
| bringing out each explosion in bold relief. 
| Nearness to a hangar, especially an open, 
| empty, 
| And small planes sound small indeed just 


metal one increases this effect. 
after listening to the giant roars of big- 
gest planes.—Eb. 

: 


Sirs: 
On p. 49 of your July 7, 1930 issue you have 
a note to the effect that the International Har- 
year celebrating its 
centenary. You are just a little early. That 
celebration comes next year—1931, as Cyrus 
Hall McCormick invented his reaper in 1831. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Chicago, Ill. 
= 


| Copycat Cunningham 


| Sirs: 


Mr. G. G. Siocum wrote you a very entertain- 


| ing letter which you published under the title 


of “Boowoo and Ubum” on p. 4 of your issue 
of Aug. 4. 

The Boston Post, on p. 19 of its issue of 
carries an article by Bill Cunningham 
copies Mr. Slocum’s letter verbatim 
without credit. 

Not very nice of the Post, is it? 

F. E. STANTON Jr. 

Paterson, N. J. 

noe 


_Right-hanced Wood 


Sirs: 

I was most interested in your write-up on the 
tennis match between Wood and Vines—the 
“eighteen-year-olds’” (Time, Aug. 11, p. 22). 
The photograph of Wood shows him as a 
I saw that match and I am sure 
that he was neither left-handed nor ambidex- 
trous but played entirely with his right. 

It’s unfortunate that photographers so fre- 
quently ‘go into reverse.” 

W. Harvey JOHNSON 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
( Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weckly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L. 
Furth, Wilder Hobson, W. Sprague Holden, 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter 
Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Elizabeth Moore, Frank 
Norris, John D. Ratcliff, Francis deN. Schroeder, 
Cecilia A. Schwind, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 
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tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
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ANY manufacturers faced with 
the problem of reducing pro- 
duction costs have turned to 

“we pressed steel as their solution. 

its 

‘hat If you are using old fashioned parts in your product, in 
a the majority of cases you will find that you can press 
y them from steel, improve appearance and strength— 
A 


effectively reduce weight, breakage and manufacturing 
costs—in some cases as much as from 10% to 25%. 


It is this ready adaptability of flat rolled steel which has 


ain- 
brought about its wide usage in all types of products. 


title 
ssue . . . . 

For illustration, if you are expanding your plant and 
» ol 
ham 
itim 


do not wish to tie up toc much in fixed overhead, 
look into the possibilities of standard steel buildings, 
steel office and toilet partitions, and steel shelving. 


It costs nothing to know whether or not these products 
can meet your needs. To find out, simply address Trade 


Research Division, National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 





Steel buildings save 
time, labor and money 
in erection and resist 
fire. Because they are 
standardized, prompt 
shipments are made. 
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Steel shelving saves 167; % 


storage space; is fireproof, 
* has — salvage value and 
is readily adaptable to any 
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is favored for Natural Interiors 


H. is a wood which meets every 
requirement of the smart, mod- 
ern interior—Tidewater Red Cypress 
(Coast Type). 

Its exquisitely patterned grain com- 
bines simplicity with distinction. Its 
mellow, glowing surface yields a charm 
found in no other material. And yet, 
Tidewater Red Cypress is amazingly 
inexpensive. 

No wonder, then, the nation’s lead- 
ing architects from coast to coast are 
using more Tidewater Red Cypress 
today than ever before—for panels, 





se 


beams, doors, trim, and wherever else 
they want the warmth and richness of 
a lovely wood. 

Surely, when you consider plans for 
your home, you will want to know 
more about Tidewater Red Cypress— 
more about the fact that it can be 
stained or varnished, painted or charted, 
sand-etched or left in its natural state, 
always with beautiful effects that never 


go stale. 
A Book of Interiors—sent free 


Actual photographs of modern interiors 


by famous architects have been gath- 
ered in a booklet, which we shall 


gladly send you free of charge. Write 
today to the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

And then, to be sure of getting 
the very best grade for interiors, specify 
the “sap grade” Tidewater Red Cy- 
press. If your dealer is not stocked, 
he can get it for you quickly —or 
you can write direct to any of the 
Association Mills listed at the bottom 


of this page. 


The architect, Mr. Harry 
Sternfeld of Philadelphia, Pa., 
employed Tidewater Red Cy- 
press in creating this lovely 
interior in the home of Mr. W. 
N. Morice of Flowertown, Pa. 


Quaker Photo Service 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


(COAST TYPE) 


WaoaonD 


ETERNAL 





This advertisement is published by the following members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla.: 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C. 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 





Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Up to the White House portico rolled 
a borrowed automobile. Crowds gaped at 
the front seat, stacked with two suitcases 
and a worn valise, and at the back seat, 
occupied by Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh & Wife. They got out, entered the 
White House. Governor Leslie of Indi- 
ana, loitering in the lobby, stepped for- 
ward for a handshake. Col. & Mrs. Lind- 
bergh marched on to the Executive Offices 
where President Hoover waited for them. 
Col. Lindbergh placed himself at the 
President’s left. Government officials 
connected with aviation pressed close to 
watch President Hoover pull out a large 
$1,500 gold medal* voted by Congress in 
1928, hand it to Col. Lindbergh. Said the 
President: 

“It’s a great pleasure to present to you 
this Congressional medal in commemora- 
tion of your achievements in aviation 
(pause). I’m sure the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Congress in this token (pause) 
are shared by the American people.” 

Col. Lindbergh, after a long embar- 
rassed pause, almost whispered: “I thank 
you... my thanks to Congress . . . my 
appreciation . . . my thanks.” 

Later President Hoover took Col. & 
Mrs, Lindbergh to his Rapidan camp. 
Other guests: Assistant Secretary of War 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ingalls, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Young. Talk topic: aviation, commercial 
and military. Col. Lindbergh played at 
throwing darts with his wife, watched 
others putt around a Tom Thumb golf 
course built by Marines near the Presi- 
dent’s camp. 

@ Last week President Hoover met gov- 
ernors and representatives from drought 
afflicted states, told them what the U. S. 
could and would do by way of relief (see 
p. 18). He postponed his vacation “a 
month or so.” 

@ Te succeed Robert Henry Lucas, who 
resigned to become Executive Director of 
the G. O. P., President Hoover appointed 
David Burnet to be Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Ten years a tax-collector, 
Mr. Burnet was promoted from deputy 
commissioner on merit, not politics. 

@ President Hoover last week named 
Herman Murray Jacoby, wealthy German- 
born Manhattan bond broker, to repre- 
sent him as a special ambassador next 
November when Ras Taffari, Regent of 
Ethiopia, becomes H. I. M. Haile Se- 
lassie, Emperor of Ethiopia. To Addis 
Ababa, remote Abyssinian capital, for the 
African coronation Mr. Jacoby will take 
a full diplomatic staff, including Brig.- 





*Bronze duplicates, will be purchasable at the 
U. S. Mint in Philadelphia for $1. 


General William Wright Harts and 
Charles Lee Cooke, the State Depart- 
ment’s ceremonial officer. One reason why 
the U. S. should participate so elaborately 
in an Abyssinian ceremony: J. G. White 
Engineering Corp. of New York has a 
large contract with Ras Taffari to dam 
Lake Tsana, source of the Blue Nile, to 
build Abyssinian highways.* 


THE CABINET 
Prophets & Physicians 


Long ago President Hoover and his 
Cabinet ceased optimistic predictions of 
an early return of prosperity. The Presi- 
dent, after setting May for the end of the 
business slump, saw his forecasts go all 
awry. Even Secretary of Labor James 
John Davis, the most irrepressibly cheery 
prophet, has grown silent on the economic 
future. Democratic delay on the tariff bill 
was recurrently cited by Republicans as 
the reason for unsettled business. They 
prophesied a quick upturn as soon as that 
measure was out of the way. The new 
tariff became law June 17. But July, ac- 
cording to figures given out by members 
of the Administration last week, failed to 
show any improvement. 

U. S. industrial employment last month, 
according to the Department of Labor, 
declined 2.6% below that of June. 
Workers’ earnings dropped off 7.1% in 
the same period. Employment for July 
1929 was 98.2%; for July 1930, 81.6%. 
The building trades were still seriously 
subnormal.’ Surplus labor was almost 
everywhere available. Many a_ factory 
was closed or closing. In New York City 
last week a new free municipal employ- 

*Last week the company was accused of plan- 
ning to use slave labor on its construction. Gano 
Dunn, corporation president, denied such inten- 
tion, declared: ‘“‘The Emperor is radically op- 
posed to slave labor.” 
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ment agency was stormed by 2,000 jobless, 
who found less than 100 jobs to be doled 
out. 

Imports and exports, fair barometer cf 
business, fell to a five-year low in July, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. In July last year the U. S. shipped 
out goods worth $402,000,000; this year, 
$269,000,000. Imports likewise fell off 
$133,000,000 for the same month this year 
and last. The Department of Commerce 
explained the declines as due to world- 
wide economic depression. Critics of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act recalled their 
predictions that the high rates of that 
measure would have no immediate and 
severe effect upon U. S. foreign trade. 

Because economics control politics, the 
Republican National Committee, in the 
person of its new Executive Director 
Robert Henry Lucas, last week set up 
beside the Administration’s bad news the 
frame-work of the party’s campaign de- 
fense, to wit: things will be much worse 
if the Democrats win the Congressional 
election in November. Declared Director 
Lucas in his first broadside: 

“When a man gets a serious illness, he 
doesn’t call in a quack. He puts his faith 
in the old family physician. . . . The 
country is facing a Crisis. 

“We are in the midst of a temporary 

but serious depression. ... Elect a 
Democratic Congress in 1930 and this 
country will not see normal business again 
for some years. 
“ .. The Democratic strategists con- 
fer and consult and issue statements, all 
the while fearing an improvement in busi- 
ness before the election.” 


_ THE CONGRESS 
Prediction 

Democratic Senator Thaddeus H. Cara- 
way of Arkansas last week made a pre- 
diction: if Republican Senatorial Nomi- 
nees Ruth Hanna McCormick of Ilh- 
nois and James John Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania are elected next November, the 
Senate will deny them seats on the ground 
of excessive campaign expenditures. Sen- 
ator Caraway was the first Senator to 
formalize this speculative subject in a 
definite prophecy. Congresswoman Mc- 
Cormick’s expenditures so far approxi- 
mate $325,000. Some $300,000 was spent 
on the G. O. P. ticket headed by Secretary 
of Labor Davis. The Senate virtually set 
a campaign expenditure limit of $195,000 
in the case of Michigan’s Newberry 
(1922). Senator Caraway jibed that if 
Mrs. McCormick and Mr. Davis were 
elected and seated, the Senate would owe 
an apology to William Scott Vare and 
Frank Leslie Smith, Pennsylvania’s and 
Illinois’ famed Senators-reject. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 


Primaries in five States last week added 
to the makings of the 72nd Congress to 
be elected next November. Results: 

Nebraska. For two years Republican 
conservatives have waited to punish Sena- 
tor George William Norris, No. 1 Repub- 
lican insurgent, for his endorsement of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith in the 1928 presi- 
dential campaign. Denouncing Norris as 
a “no-party man” because of his continu- 
ous attacks upon the Hoover Administra- 
tion, they put up William H. Stebbins, 
onetime State treasurer, as the party’s 
“regular” Senatorial candidate. Senator 
Norris defended his party bolt on the 
ground that “events at Washington have 
cleared me of criticism.” 

Last week Nebraska Republicans re- 
nominated Senator Norris handsomely 














Keystone 


Witt1AM Henry (“ALFALFA BILv’’) 
MurRRAY 


“IT am a candidate for impeachment.” 


over Mr. Stebbins. Senator Norris’ cam- 
paign cost $2,620. Contributors: $200 
from himself, $1,000 from Republican 
Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico; 
$1,000 from Mrs. Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania; $500 from Judson King, 
Washington liberal. In the November 
election Senator Norris, a Dry, will face 
Gilbert Monell Hitchcock, Wet conserva- 
tive Democrat, once (1911-23) potent 
Senator from Nebraska who vainly led the 
Wilson fight for Senate ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Would the national 
G. O. P. organization in Washington sup- 
port Senator Norris as the party nominee? 
Senator Simeon Davison Fess, Republican 
National Committee chairman, said it 
would. The White House, in a well-muffled 
voice, said it would not, spoke of Senator 
Norris as a “traitor.” To oppose Republi- 
can Governor Arthur J. Weaver, re- 
nominated, Democrats chose Charles 
Wayland (“Brother”) Bryan, onetime 
(1923-25) Governor of Nebraska, a man 
who once upon a time (1924) ran for the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Alabama. With Senator James Thomas 


(“Tom-Tom”) Heflin who mortally fears 
and hates the Roman Pope, legally barred 
from the Democratic primary because he 
bolted the national ticket in 1928, Demo- 
crats last week nominated for the Senate 
John H. Bankhead, Jasper attorney, son 
of the late Senator John Hollis Bankhead, 
uncle of voluptuous, London-petted Ac- 
tress Tallulah Bankhead. The defeated 
candidate: Frederick Ingate Thompson, 
Mobile publisher. Judge Benjamin Meek 
Miller, anti-Klan, won the regular Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor. Senator 
Heflin, who plans to run as an independ- 
ent Senatorial candidate in November, 
urged his friends to keep away from the 
polls last week. The State’s normal Demo- 
cratic primary vote of over 200,000 was 
reduced to less than 150,000. Heffled Sen- 
ator Heflin when he read the returns: 
“Vou can just bet I’ll feast on John Bank- 
head’s bones next November.” 


Arkansas. Opposed for the first time 
in twelve years, Senator Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, was criticized for being too 
“Smithish” in 1928 when he was the 
party’s vice-presidential nominee, too 
“Hooverish” in 1930 when he was a U. S. 
delegate to the London Naval Conference. 
These mixed charges balanced each other 
nicely and Senator Robinson secured re- 
nomination (tantamount to re-election) 
over Tom W. Campbell, Little Rock at- 
torney, in a 3-to-1 victory. 

Oklahoma. In a Democratic primary 
run-off, Thomas Pryor Gore was nomi- 
nated for Senator, onetime Representative 
(1913-17) William Henry (“Alfalfa Bill’’) 
Murray for Governor over rich but polit- 
ically inexperienced opponents. Nominee 
Gore, accidently blinded as a child, en- 
tered the Democratic party via Populism 
and Texas, was Oklahoma’s first Senator 
(1907-21). Defeated because of his anti- 
War position, he continued to live in 
Washington, practiced law there, lobbied 
a little. In the November election he will 
be opposed by Republican Senator Wil- 
liam Bliss Pine who was politically handi- 
capped this year when an enormous gusher 
came in on his Oklahoma land, made him 
suddenly rich. Nominee Murray, who 
boasts of drinking his coffee from the 
saucer, rarely bathes, and who said he 
would rent the executive mansion and live 
in the garage, was immediately threatened 
with impeachment if elected over Repub- 
lican Nominee Ira A. Hill. Declared 
“Alfalfa Bill:” “So be it. I am a candi- 
date for impeachment, but it’ll be like a 
bunch of rabbits trying to drag a wild cat 
out of a tree.” 


Ohio. Renominated without opposition 
by Republicans were Senator Roscoe 
Conkling McCulloch and Governor Myers 
Y. Cooper, both Drys. Democrats nomi- 
nated for the Senate over four Drys or 
weaslers Robert Johns Bulkley, 49, Cleve- 
land attorney, forthright Wet, onetime 
(1911-15) Congressman. Nominee Bulk- 
ley helped carry Cleveland for Smith in 
1928, was supported this year by Newton 
Diehl Baker, Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. The McCulloch-Bulkley 
campaign will be a clear-cut Wet-&-Dry 


contest. To George White, who as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee managed the 1920 Cox campaign for 
President, went the Democratic guberna- 
torial nomination. Nominee White is as 
Dry as Nominee Bulkley is Wet. 

To oppose Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, renominated, in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, Democrats selected John Williams 
Pattison, son of a onetime Governor of 
Ohio, wealthy, politically independent. 
Nominee Pattison, blond, affable, drove a 
truck in France during the War, later 
fought the Reds as a captain in the Polish 
air corps. He still flies, golfs. Speaker 
Longworth, opposed by Labor as a re- 
actionary, may have to hump himself, 
for the first time in 15 years, to be re- 
turned to Congress. 

The one outstanding Congressional up- 
set in the Ohio primary came in the 9th 


: 














JoHN WILLIAMS PATTISON 


Speaker Longworth may have to hump 
himself. 


(Toledo) District where big, white-haired 
Republican Representative William Wal- 
lace Chalmers, weaseling on Prohibition, 
lost to Wilbur McKinley White, managing 
editor of the Toledo Times, an out-&-out 
Wet. Chalmers’ defeat was a direct blow 
to Chalmers’ prime supporter, Post- 
master General Walter Folger Brown, 
Toledo’s G. O. P. boss. Nominee White’s 
paper’s rival, the Toledo Blade, turned 
Wet, supported him. 
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Thomas v. McCooey 


Though the Constitution requires a 
candidate tor Congress to reside only 
within the State to be represented, politi- 
cal custom requires him also to live within 
his Congressional district. Last week 
Norman Mattoon Thomas, 1928 Socialist 
Nominee for President, 1929 Socialist 
Nominee for Mayor of New York, 
shocked orthodox politicians when he, a 
resident of Manhattan, accepted the So- 
cialist nomination for the House from the 
6th New York Congressional district in 
Brooklyn. 
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Said Socialist Nominee Thomas of the 
6th District: “It represents a cross-section 
of Greater New York. Yet it represents 
in Congress one man—John McCooey, 
politically the owner of Brooklyn. He 
gave to Brooklyn ex-Judge Vause [see p. 
19], he names all candidates.” Among 
McCooey’s puppets, said Socialist Thomas, 
is the Democratic incumbent, Congress- 
man Andrew Lawrence Somers, onetime 
(1925) “baby member” of the House. 
Political observers guessed that high- 
minded Socialist Thomas, backed by the 
League for Independent Political Action 
of which famed Philosopher John Dewey 
is chairman, had chosen the 6th District 
less in hopes of winning a seat in Congress 
than of making life uncomfortable for 
“Owner” McCooey. 


PROHIBITION 


Saloon for Sale 

Last week Prosecuting Attorney Ed- 
ward O. West of Bergen County, N. J. 
put down his Bergen County Record and 
blinked his eyes. He had just finished 
reading : 

FOR SALE—Saloon with property; 
old people want to retire; doing a 
$40,000-a-year business; never any 
liquor difficulties; catering to a select 
trade; a live wire can clear at least 
$20,000 yearly. This is one of the out- 
standing opportunities of a lifetime. 
BERGEN BUSINESS BROKERS, 
221 River St., Hackensack. 

One Louis Cannel of Bergen Business 
Brokers blandly told the saloon’s address 
—No. 491 Broad St., Carlstadt, N. J. 
(German. community)—and blandly ex- 
plained: “That place is an exclusive sec- 
tion. . . . Provided the new owners dis- 
pense the same high quality of liquor as 
handled by the present proprietors there 
is no reason why that should not make 
$40,000 a year, taking $10,000 in Christ- 
mas week alone.” He said the difference 
in the advertisement between business 
done and what a “live wire” might clear 
was not protection money. Said he: “You 
don’t have to pay when you run a place 
as high-class as this.” 








Grand Old Prohibitors 


Senator Simeon Davison Fess of Ohio, 
brand-new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, last week tied the 
G. O. P. up tight to Prohibition. Mean- 
while the Democratic party seemed to 
grow wetter and wetter. 

Chairman Fess was once a Wet him- 
self. He went Dry politically only when 
Ohio did. When President Hoover picked 
him, a staid Anti-Saloon Leaguer, to head 
the national committee, many an observer 
concluded that the President was prepar- 
ing to seek re-election in 1932 as a thor- 
oughgoing Dry, was already consolidating 
the Dry forces in command of the na- 
tional machine. It was even suspected 
that this move was designed to block the 
rising power and prestige of that potent 
Wet presidential possibility, Dwight Whit- 
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ney Morrow, Republican Senatorial nomi- 
nee in New Jersey. The Grand Old Party 
might, it seemed, become an organization 
of Grand Old Prohibitors. 

When he took office as chairman Sena- 
tor Fess could not proclaim the party 
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Keystone 
Mrs. LENNA Lowe Yost 


Her professor gave her an assignment. 


bone-Dry because too many Republican 
candidates are running as Wets. There- 
fore, last week, he weaseled convention- 
ally: “I don’t see how Prohibition can be 
made a party issue in this campaign. We 
will, however, take a decided stand on 
law enforcement.” 

But if Senator Fess could not make 
the party Dry by word, he could by deed. 
He promptly appointed Mrs. Lenna 
Lowe Yost, potent Washington lobbyist 
for the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, to be director of the important 
Women’s Division of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, vice Mrs. Louise M. 
Dodson of Iowa, resigned. Mrs. Yost, a 
sister-in-law of Fielding Harris (‘Hurry 
Up”) Yost, athletic director at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was a student under 
Senator Fess when he was professor of 
law at Ohio Northern University. She 
moved to West Virginia, entered politics 
as a feminist. She headed the State’s 
Republican Executive Committee, was 
chosen West Virginia’s Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman. Last winter she 
ably marshaled all Dry witnesses for the 
House Judiciary Committee’s investiga- 
tion of Prohibition (Trme, March 17, et 
seq.). She was credited with having 
enough influence to get her husband, Ellis 
A. Yost. a good job with the Federal 
Radio Commission. Her elevation in the 
Republican National Committee plainly 
foreshadowed a party effort to hold in 
line all the women who had voted for 
Herbert Hoover in 1928 on the theory 
that he was Dry, to conduct another 
vigorous “white ribbon” campaign this 
year. 

Mrs. Yost’s appointment caused men- 
acing rumblings from the Wet wing of 








the G. O. P. First to protest was Repub- 
lican Congressman Fiorello Henry La- 
Guardia of New York: “Chairman Fess 
can’t dry up the Republican party. ... 
Mrs. Yost will be only a temporary direc- 
tor of women’s activities because we won’t 
stand for it. . ... There'll be a Wet ex- 
plosion at the next national convention.” 
Major Henry Hastings Curran, president 
of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, loudly mocked Chair- 
man Fess’s attempts to eliminate Prohi- 
bition as an issue. 

As a national party the Democrats 
seemed ready to concede Chairman Fess’s 
point that Prohibition should be kept out 
of the headquarters campaign. Mindful 
of the Dry wing of his party in the South, 
Jouett Shouse, the Democratic national 
executive chairman, last week declared: 
“T don’t regard Prohibition as a national 
issue between the two parties in this elec- 
tion.”” However he did not weasel on his 
personal position: “There must be a 
change in the Prohibition laws. There 
should not be a repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment without offering some constructive 
substitute. I believe that will take the 
form of State control.” 

The Wet Democratic trend has been 
clearly indicated by the party’s Senatorial 
nominees in recent primaries: James 
Hamilton Lewis in Illinois, Robert Johns 
Bulkley in Ohio, Thomas Pryor Gore in 
Oklahoma, Gilbert Monell Hitchcock in 
Nebraska, Alexander Simpson in New 
Jersey and Sedgwick Kistler in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Appointment & Disappointment 

While last week the Navy Department 
considered plans for building up the U. S. 
fleet to the terms of the London Naval 
Treaty, the Bureau of Navigation pleaded 
for officers to staff the ships already in 
existence. There were 718 Congressional 
appointments to the Naval Academy going 
begging last week. Moreover, officer resig- 
nations in 1929 totaled 309, of which 219 
were junior officers; 77 have resigned thus 
far this year. 

Reasons given for this depletion of com- 
missioned Navy personnel: disappoint- 
ingly poor and unequal pay, a bad promo- 
tion system. After the strenuous four 
years of instruction at Annapolis, an ensign 
receives $1,500 a year, $699 allowances, 
or about the pay of a District of Colum- 
bia policeman. After seven years in the 
service, he may be promoted to lieutenant 
(junior grade) with a total salary of 
$2,899. These rates are based on the 
military pay law of 1908, as revised by 
War bonuses and the hastily passed law 
of 1922. In 1929 a pay board represent- 
ing the Army, Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard determined that while living costs 
since 1908 had risen 104%, U. S. officers 
pay had risen only 11%, and junior 
officers’ pay had decreased about 2%. 
Under the bonus system, a certain lieuten- 
ant is now receiving $6,357 a year, $138 
more than his rear admiral; a certain 
Chief Petty Officer (non-commissioned) 
is receiving more than the commander of 
his ship. 











Aerial Coast Defense 


President Hoover last week had back on 
his hands one of the oldest and thorniest 
disputes between the Army and Navy. 
The question: where, in coast defense, 
does naval aviation stop and military avi- 
ation begin? It was the kind of contro- 
versy that President Hoover, as com- 
mander-in-chief of both services, could 
not refer to an expert commission for 
settlement because all the experts— 
officers of the Army and Navy—were 
already professionally prejudiced. 

Money and service jealousy were at the 
root of the dispute. The Army, charging 
encroachment on its aerial sphere of coast 
defense, objected to the Navy’s use of 
Federal funds to build land planes and 
operate them from land bases. The Navy 
insisted that, for tactical reasons, it 
needed a land-based force for sea patrol. 
The rivalry reached a climax in the Canal 
Zone and at Hawaii where each service 
maintains a large air fleet almost identi- 
cal in character if not in purpose. 

The trouble started with the Army 
Appropriation Bill of 1920, into which 
Brig.-General William Mitchell, then as- 
sistant Army air chief, caused to be 
inserted this language: 

“.°. hereafter the Army air service 
shall control all aerial operations from 
land bases and Navy aviation shall have 
control of all aerial operations attached to 
a fleet, including shore stations whose 
maintenance is necessary for operations 
connected with the fleet. . . .” 

For eight years the Army & Navy joint 
board kept a sort of armed peace be- 
tween the two flying services by a decla- 
ration that there was no substantial dupli- 
cation between them. In 1929, however, 
the Army, jealous of the Navy’s growing 
aerial land strength began agitating for a 
change. The Army’s patent purpose was 
to get for itself the money the Navy was 
spending on land planes and land bases 
at Hampton Roads, San Diego, Pearl Har- 
bor and Panama Canal Zone by showing 
that their operation was not necessary to 
the fleet. 

Secretary of the Navy Adams asked 
Attorney General Mitchell to give a legal 
opinion on the disputed clause in the 
Army appropriation bill. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell refused. Futile conferences 
between the Army and the Navy followed. 
Secretary Hurley broke off negotiations, 
carried the dispute directly to President 
Hoover with a request that he issue or- 
ders to the Navy to abandon its land 
stations as contrary to law. Secretary 
Hurley’s argument was that the Naval 
air force should “go back to sea” and 
leave the defense of the coast to the 
Army. 

The Navy, its five-year aircraft pro- 
gram threatened, rushed in protest to 
President Hoover with overwhelming ar- 
guments why no change should be made. 

To the President it was elaborately ex- 
plained that the Navy’s land-based planes 
serve two good naval purposes: 1) Protec- 
tion of the fleet’s communication lines; 
2) Aerial patrol duty for surface craft 
involved in a primary defense of the 
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coast. The Navy contends that the ob- 
jective of an aerial attack determines 
whether a plane is doing duty proper to 
the Army or the Navy. The Army insists 
that the attack’s starting point is the defin- 
ite thing. The Navy maintains that the 
only real defense against an aerial bomb- 
ing attack from the sea is destruction of 
the hostile aircraft carrier before its 
planes can be launched, and that this can 
be accomplished only by Navy planes 
regularly flying out from land bases. The 
Navy wants the Army to stick to the shore 
line and leave the sea to sailors. 

Baffled, President Hoover turned the 
controversy over to the Bureau. of Eff- 
ciency. 


CATASTROPHE 


Greener Pastures 

To the White House last week John 
Farmer of the Midwest looked for help 
from the drought. After months of dry, 
parching weather 270,000 families of him 
and his like were so “bad off” that the 
President of the U. S. had taken notice 
and was trying to do something. 

Plight. The White House seemed a 
long way from John Farmer’s withered 
little acres but he was hopeful. His corn 
was gone. His well was dry. His pasture 
was a tinder box. His cows were hungry. 
His vegetable patch was a mass of brown 


weeds. is supply of cash was danger- 
ously low. He already owed the county 


bank more than he could pay this year or 
next. Typhoid fever had broken out 
nearby. John Farmer faced a bad winter 

Parley. With high hope John Farmer 
watched the Governor of his State start 
for Washington to see the President. At 
the White House they assembled: Gov- 
ernors Caulfield of Missouri, Emmerson of 
Illinois, Leslie of Indiana, Cooper of Ohio, 
Conley of West Virginia, Pollard of Vir- 
ginia, Weaver of Nebraska, Hammill of 
Iowa, Reed of Kansas, Erickson of Mon- 
tana. Republican Governor Flem Samp- 
son of Kentucky wanted to attend but did 
not dare leave his state lest Lieutenant 
Governor James E Breathitt, a Dem- 
ocrat, exercise executive authority to 
make political appointments. Governor 
Sampson sent Republican Senator John 
Robsion as his proxy. Governors Horton 
of Tennessee and Parnell of Arkansas also 
were represented by proxy. 

Proposals. The President opened the 
conference in the Cabinet room. For three 
hours they talked. Most of the governors 
had come to Washington with the idea of 
securing Federal funds for drought relief. 
Governor Leslie wanted to borrow a mil- 
lion dollars from the Federal Reserve 
bank. Senator Robsion proposed that the 
U. S. underwrite farm tax payments in 
Kentucky. Governor Cooper asked for a 
million from any source he could get it. 
But President Hoover had no Federal cash 
to give the states. He explained that the 
Red Cross had made $5,000,000 available 
for emergency suffering, that the Farm 
Loan Board might supply $700,000 in 
credits, but that states and local banks 
would have to shoulder the major burden 
of relief for themselves. Some C -vernors 
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were disappointed but said nothing. Pres- 
ident Hoover himself announced the con- 
ference results: 


Plans. “There are at least 250 counties 
most acutely affected where some degree 
of relief must be provided. . . . The bur- 
den of effective organization to meet the 
situation rests primarily upon the counties 
and states themselves. . . . The objective 
of such relief is: 


“a) To assist families over the winter 
who are deprived of means of support 
through failure of their crops. 

“b) To prevent unnecessary sacrifice of 
live stock. 

“c) Protection of public health. This 
is to be accomplished by: 

“a) Placing loans privately or where 
necessary with assistance of state or na- 
tional agencies. 

“b) Red Cross assistance. 

“c) Employment. 

“d) Reduced rail rates.” 


Each Governor, the President explained, 
was to set up a state relief committee of 
farm officials, bankers, Red Cross agents, 
railmen. The state committees, in turn, 
would organize local committees in each 
drought-stricken county to deal directly 
with John Farmer and pass on his claims 
for relief. The President promised to 
create a national committee to co-ordinate 
the activities of the state committees. It 
would be up to the state committees to 
wangle what money they could from Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, on the 
President’s order, as a means of providing 
employment, made available four months 
in advance of the regular date $121,875,- 
ooo of Federal funds to be apportioned 
among the states for highway construc- 
tion. Each state, however, must match its 
U. S. apportionment dollar for dollar be- 
fore the cash is released to it. The 13 
drought states would have to raise $39.- 
740,718 before they could secure that 
sum—their share—from the U. S. for 
emergency road work. 

What John Could Do. John Farmer 
studied these relief plans. He tried to 
figure how they could be carried out when 
nobody seemed to have the ready cash to 
finance them. He finally calculated he 
could do four things: 1) Join a special 
co-operative, if and when it was formed 
in his community, to get feed for his cows 
on credit from the Federal Farm Board. 

2) Go to a county agent for a certificate 
that he was hard hit by the drought and 
on the strength of that certificate the local 
freight agent would give him a 50% rate 
reduction on feed and hay to be shipped 
in to him or on his livestock to be shipped 
out to greener pastures. 

3) Apply for work as a day laborer on 
the roads being built with Federal funds 
and let his farm go to pot. 

4) Go to the Red Cross, say he and his 
family were starving and get some cash 
for food. 

Best Thing. While John Farmer was 
wondering which of these things to do. 
the best thing possible for him (and for 
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his Governor and President) happened. 
It rained a little. This watered John 
Farmer’s stock but could not give him 
back his lost crops. The Weather Bureau 
at Washington hesitated to say that the 
week’s showers marked the end of the 
drought. 


STATES & CITIES 


Florida Conspiracy 

Sheriff W. B. Cahoon of Jacksonville 
last week arrested Fred O. Eberhardt, 
publisher of the Tallahassee Florida State 


News, longtime Carlton critic, Henry 
Halseman, professional bondsman and 
Frank Rawls, onetime convict. The 


charge: conspiracy to kill Florida’s Gov- 
ernor Doyle E. Carlton. 

Sheriff Cahoon, mysterious, refused to 
divulge his evidence, hinted at a plot “to 
get control of gambling and booze on the 
east coast.” Publisher Eberhardt com- 
plained he had been harassed for a year, 
charged his arrest was a “political plot.” 
Governor Carlton was “not surprised” to 
hear of the alleged conspiracy against him. 

Florida observers wondered who had 
been conspiring. 





ae 


Scandals of New York 


James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, New 
York City’s glib, pinchbeck little Mayor, 
had to appear in court last week. He was 
not on trial personally, just a witness. 
Yet he was on trial politically because 
the case was that of a city magistrate 
charged with buying his position from 
Tammany Hall, of which Mayor Walker 
is currently the chief official product. The 
scandal of George F. Ewald, judge of the 
Traffic Court, was another climax in a 
long series of Democratic scandals which 
mischance and political adversaries had 
been exposing all through Mayor Walker’s 
administration. Leading up to the Ewald 
scandal, other items were as follows: 

@ The president of the borough of Queens, 
Maurice E. Connolly, had been jailed for 
fat sewer-contract graft (Time, May 19). 
@ A judge of the General Sessions Court, 
Francis Xavier Mancuso, had been forced 
from the bench for lending his name, in 
which the Italian populace put great store, 
to shady City Trust Co., which crashed. 
@ The State Superintendent of Banks, 
Frank H. Warder, also had been cast out 
because of the City Trust failure. 

@ Another judge, Albert H. Vitale, had 
been discovered consorting with crooks & 
gamblers and was removed from office. 

@ The chief probation officer of the State 
General Sessions Court, Edwin J. Cooley, 
had been suspended from office and in- 
dicted for favoritism and misappropriation 
of funds and resigned in disfavor, although 
later whitewashed by a grand jury. 

@ A Kings County judge, W. Bernard 
(“Bernie”) Vause had been sentenced to 
six years in jail for stock-swindling by 
mail with Columbia Finance Corp., a 
pseudo-bank into which many poor people 
put savings. 

@ The chairman of the Board of Stand- 
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ards & Appeals, William E. Walsh, was 
standing trial on a charge of accepting 
gratuities for building-permit arrange- 
ments and had been indicted for conceal- 
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New York World 
Mayor oF New YorK 


“A trivial thing, if dressed up, will gather 
a world of importance.” 


ing these gratuities from Government 
income-tax collectors. 

q@ The Public Administrator of Staten 
Island, James W. Hennessey, had been in- 
dicted for a $35,000 deficit in his acceunts. 
@ Judge George F. Ewald of the Traffic 
Court, prior to being suspected of job- 
buying, was indicted for selling stock by 
mail in Cotter Butte Mines, Inc., a com- 
pany whose real holdings are said by U. S. 
agents to be “nothing but a hole in the 
ground.” He resigned from the bench last 
month. 

Badminton. Before all these condi- 
tions had been revealed, Republican lead- 
ers in the State Legislature and Demo- 
cratic Governor Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt began playing political badminton 
with suggestions that New York City be 
investigated. While Governor Roosevelt 
temporized, Republican U. S. Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle, aspirant for the guber- 
natorial nomination next autumn, was 
busy. He it was who brought the Vause, 
Walsh and Ewald cases to light, leaving 
the public to draw the political inference. 
He it was who startled Mayor Walker 
into starting an “investigation” of his own 
last month, supervised by his Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, James A. Higgins. 

“A Trivial Thing.” With an air of 
determined rectitude, the Mayor sum- 
moned his 38 department chiefs to the 
City Hall and spoke over their heads to 
the electorate via the municipal radio sta- 
tion (WNYC). He said in part: 

“Corruption and dishonesty and crime 
are not administrative and partisan. They 
are personal and individual. . . . Be not 
disturbed by political propaganda. ... 
The Republican party of this State has 
not an issue to go into the next campaign. 
. . . 1 know that a trivial thing, if dressed 
up . . . will gather a world of importance. 


































































...Go back to your jobs tomorrow 
morning and believe it is more important 
to keep your nose to the grindstone than 
your ear to the ground.” 

Much of the effect of this speech was 
spoiled when Commissioner Higgins an- 
nounced that he would require no self- 
incriminating testimony from the officials 
subpenaed before him. Immediately the 
entire Press (including the arch-Demo- 
cratic World and Evening World) cried 
out against the Walker régime. Flayed 
were the laissez faire methods of the ad- 
ministration, the “Tammany investigation 
of Tammany.” Cartoonist Rollin Kirby 
of the World turned one phrase of the 
flashy-dressing, wisecracking Mayor into 
an exquisite pillory (see cut). In this 
crisis, the Mayor loudly reprimanded— 
for “‘inefficiency’—his Chiefs of the De- 
partment of Markets and Bureau of 
Weights & Measures, protectors of the 
city’s food-buyers. 

Ewald Trial. Meanwhile Attorney 
Tuttle had presented to both Federal and 
county grand juries evidence that Judge 
Ewald (yet to be tried on the mail-fraud 
charge) had bought his seat on the bench 
for $10,000, which his pretty wife had 
paid to a Tammany district leader. Before 
the Federal jury, Mrs. Ewald and the 
Tammany leader refused to testify on the 
ground that it might incriminate them; 
before the county jury, however, they 
eagerly related that the $10.000 was a 
friendly loan ($5,000 in cash, $5,000 by a 
check drawn to a third party; no security) 
to help the Tammany man buy a country 
house. Mayor Walker, having appointed 
Ewald, was subpenaed to explain how and 
why he had done so. 

Before the Mayor took the stand, the 
New York County District Attorney, 
Thomas C. T. Crain, good Tammany man, 
questioned him out of court. Republicans 
howled that this was a farcical “dress re- 
hearsal.” Next day, dressed his nattiest, 
talking his cockiest, Mayor Walker en- 
tered the courtroom with a grin. The jury 
applauded. He declared that Ewald had 
had such influence behind him that pay- 
ing out money would have been unneces- 
sary and ridiculous. “If he voluntarily 
contributed any money for that appoint- 
ment,” said the Mayor, “he might just as 
well have thrown it in a sewer, for all the 
good it did him.” Pretty Mrs. Ewald also 
testified. The jury adjourned without in- 
dicting her husband. 

Next Act. Public opinion, forcefully 
expressed by famed Rabbi Stephen Samuel 
Wise, instantly demanded that Governor 
Roosevelt review the Ewald case. The 
Governor sent for the trial records the 
same day. The New York Bar Associa- 
tion also urged the Governor to action. 
Worried Prosecutor Crain said he might 
instruct the grand jury to indict Ewald 
after all. Observers suspected he was act- 
ing under instructions. The spotlight thus 
shifted from Manhattan to Albany and 
the next act in New York’s “Scandals of 
1930” promised to feature the two guber- 
natorial aspirants, Roosevelt and Tuttle, 
playing opposite each other in the skit 
entitled: “How bad are Mayor Walker & 
friends?” 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





Boston’s Franklin 

Because Statesman & Scientist Benja- 
min Franklin won his fame in Phila- 
delphia, few but historians are prone to 
associate him with Boston. He was Bos- 
ton-born Jan. 6, 1706, son of Josiah Frank- 


lin, a tallow chandler. Not until 1723, 
after he had written many an essay for 





W. Peale 


Painting by C. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


He wanted to make Boston more 
agreeable. 


his brother James’s New England Cou- 
rant, “first sensational newspaper in Amer- 
ica,’ did Benjamin Franklin migrate to 
Philadelphia. 

Last week Franklin’s Boston birth, his 
affection for Boston, caused a wrangle 
between city officials and directors of the 
Franklin Fund. A codicil to Franklin’s 
will bequeathed to the “town of Bos- 
ton,” a, fund from his estate, part to be 
put out at interest for 200 years and the 
balance to be spent “in public works .. . 
such as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, 
baths, pavements or whatever may make 
living in its town more convenient .. . 
and agreeable.” 

The fund last week stood at $458,846. 
The treasurer of the Franklin Fund, 
Charles E. Cotting, gave Boston’s Treas- 
urer Edmund L. Dolan some instructions 
regarding its use. Treasurer Dolan filed 
a petition in the name of the City of 
Boston for a Supreme Court decision as 
to who is legal manager of the $458,846. 

ec, 
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San Francisco’s Bridges 


Last week President Hoover announced 
with evident pride: “The fifth of the com- 
missions that have been appointed to 
determine the facts and to advise upon 
or negotiate special problems has now 
completed its report and secured a very 
admirable result.” He referred to the 
commission, chairmanned by his good 
California friend Mark Lawrence Requa, 
which had settled a dispute waged among 
the War and Navy Departments, San 
Francisco and the State of California, over 





the site for a proposed bridge to Oakland 
across San Francisco Bay.* 

The fifth commission’s “admirable” re- 
sult: agreement of all concerned parties 
to a double-span bridge from Rincon Hill 
in San Francisco to Goat Island (Naval 
training station), thence to Emeryville on 
the Oakland side. To pacify the Navy it 
was agreed that battleships should be able 
to pass underneath. Chief points conceded 
in the compromise were: 1) by San Fran- 
cisco, desire to have the bridge connect 
with Alameda; 2) by the Navy Depart- 
ment, fear that a possible enemy air force 
might bomb the bridge, bottle up a U. S. 
fleet in the Bay. 

Last week the War Department ap- 
proved plans for another, 8,500 ft. bridge, 
with the longest single span in the world, 
to cross the famed Golden Gate from Fort 
Point in the Presidio of San Francisco to 
Lime Point on the Marin side. 


LABOR 
War in Kentucky 

An orange monoplane last week swooped 
down on the coal-mining district around 
Providence, Webster County, Ky. and 
dropped nine crude dynamite bombs. 
Five exploded, cast columns of rock and 
dirt in the air, did no other damage. 

Thus was called to national attention 
a virtual war which has been raging in 
Webster County since July 1. On that 
date, 75% of the county’s coalminers, all 
of whom had walked out April 1 protest- 
ing against a wage cut, demanding better 
working conditions (contrary to the ad- 
vice of their union, United Mine Workers 
of America), returned to their jobs, 
starved & weary. The other 25% set 
about trying to resume the strike; 19 are 
under indictment for intimidation. Fort- 
night ago, several dynamite explosions 
boomed in plants of the Diamond Mine 
Co., Meador, Holt & Young Co.. Then 
last week Providence cringed beneath its 
aerial attack. Next a trestle of the Illinois 
Central R. R. was dynamited; fire de- 
stroyed a $50,000 tipple in Providence 
Coal Co.’s No. 3 mine. 

Last week no official action was taken 
to arbitrate the miners’ war. Governor 
Flem D. Sampson had refused troops to 
Webster County many times previously, 
wes not last week asked. But State and 
Federal authorities acted quickly to ap- 
prehend Flyer Paul Montgomery of 
Murphysboro, IIl., who said he had been 
forced by death-threats to take a bomb- 
dropper over Providence. Said Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics: “The dropping of 
explosives or anything else from a plane 
in flight, deliberately with intention ... 
or by negligence, is a crime.” 


*Other Presidential commissions have: 1) con- 
solidated veterans’ relief; 2) arbitrated South- 
western railroad strikes; 3) determined U. S. 
policy in Haiti; 4) negotiated the London Naval 
Treaty. 

+Twice before have airplanes dropped illegal 
bombs in the U. S.: 1) during a coalstrike war 
in Logan County, W. Va. in 1921, when 6,000 
non-unionists employed by mine owners dug 
trenches, mounted machine-guns, sent bombers 
over their 8,000 unionist foes; 2) in 1926, dur- 
ing the Herrin, Ill. Birger-Shelton rum-running 
eud. 


HEROES 
Milton for Poet 
Who best qualifies for the position of 
U. S. Poet? New England’s Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Long Island’s Walt Whit- 


man are doubtless the foremost candi- 
dates, with a few critics ranking Cali- 
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N.Y. Public Library 
JoHN MILTON 
Acceptable to American civilization? 


fornia’s Robinson Jeffers ahead of either. 
Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son are other candidates from New 
England. Carl Sandburg is the Midwest's 
best voice. Vachel Lindsay catches the 
whole jingle of American speech, and 
Stephen Vincent Benet caught last year’s 
Pulitzer Prize. Last week at Columbia 
University a candidate for U. S. Poet was 
proposed who was no U. S. citizen, who 
never visited America or wrote about it, 
but whose works every schoolboy is sup- 
posed to know—John Milton. 

For this candidate argued Dr. Denis 
Saurat of the University of London, visit- 
ing professor of English and French at 
the university’s summer session: “The 
English poet is particularly fitted to ex- 
press the ideals by which American people 
live because he unites the Puritan and 
the liberal traditions, selecting from the 
cultures of the past all the elements ac- 
ceptable to American civilization. ... 

“England did not take Milton for its 
ideal because the poet belonged to a 
party. He was one of them, involved in 
their quarrels, and therefore refused by 
his opponents. .. . 

“Milton is the man who gives the 
American people a legitimate philosophy 
which works in with the material civiliza- 
tion which is necessary for them. 

“We believe the human soul has a 
value and that therefore the human being 
ought to be free. Milton stood out for this 
philosophy practically at the beginning 
and is still one of its best exponents. 

“Summed up in a word, Milton’s prin- 
ciples are ‘liberty’, the leading principle 
of American political democracy.” 
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Picture Business 

A little phrase which for a generation 
has been ubiquitously but impersonally 
part of the entire U. S. Press, last week 
expanded itself into a complete, interest- 
ing little news story, then subsided and 


became, modified inwardly but not out- 
wardly, just the same little phrase again: 


“©Underwood & Underwood.” 

From behind the anonymity of their 
credit line, which appears under photo- 
graphs of every conceivable nature in 
U. S. newspapers, magazines, textbooks, 
albums, the Brothers Elmer and Bert Un- 
derwood stepped out to announce that 


Bert worked his way back to Athens, de- 
veloped his plates, sent the prints on to 
Brother Elmer in London. Elmer made a 
layout, sold it to the London Jilustrated 
News for 60 guineas ($307). The idea 
was so novel that he got $300 more from 
a New York paper for the same scenes. 
Thus began the first newspaper picture 
service. 

Brother Bert had a way with women 
and, to the utter amazement of the Lon- 
don Graphic editors, turned up with an 
intimate photo of Queen Victoria at 
breakfast with two princesses. When the 
good queen died, Bert photographed. 
solemnly and well, the coronation of 

















UnpDERWoOoD (ELMER) & UNDERWOOD (BERT) 


Queen Victoria at breakfast . . 


they had sold control of their firm to 
seven younger executives. 

The Underwood dynasty will not die, 
for among the seven purchasers who have 
been running the business since the broth- 
ers retired five years ago, are two more 
Underwoods, each a vice president: C. 
Thomas, son of Elmer; E. Roy, son of 
Bert. The other new owners are Presi- 
dent Ben D. Jennings, Laurence E. Rubel, 
Artist-Illustrator Lejaren ’a Hiller, M. D. 
Behrend, Leo G. Hessler. 

Forty-eight years ago, peddling books 
from door to door in Kansas, Bert and 
Elmer Underwood threw up their jobs. 
They had discovered that stereoscopic pic- 
tures sold much quicker than books. In 
another year they had canvassers all over 
the Midwest selling those double-ended 
postcards which nice people used to slide 
into felt lined holders and peer at through 
the marvelous lenses that showed you the 
real Matterhorn, the actual “Scene at 
Brighton Beach.” Aware that prosperity 
lay in “World Educational” pictures, the 
brothers shouldered their bulky cameras 
and in 1896 went to Europe. They “did” 
Egypt, Palestine, the Orient, establishing 
foreign offices as they went. 

The year 1898 found Brother Bert in 
Thessaly, where Greece and Turkey were 
at war. The war-ravaged territory sug- 
gested the idea of a newspicture service. 


. the Tsar’s ancestral tombs .. . 


Edward VII and Alexandra. Elmer, too, 
got along well with royalty. Armed with 
a special permit from the Tsar he pene- 
trated the secrecies of Peter and Paul 
fortress and—unheard of!—photographed 
the tombs of the Tsar’s imperial ances- 
tors. Thereafter an array of grand dukes 
and even His Holiness the Metropolitan 
(head of the Russian Orthodox church) 
could hardly wait to sit for Brother El- 
mer. Elmer repeated the performance in 
Sweden, won from King Oscar praise that 
paved his way through all Scandinavia. 
Henrik Ibsen, ill and unable to walk, was 
gladly wheeled before the lens of the 
ubiquitous young man from Kansas. 

The War dealt a blow ultimately fatal 
to the Underwoods’ newspicture business. 
There was no room in the hulls of ships 
for photographs. In Moscow, Berlin, 
Hungary, great stores of negatives were 
lost. Underwood & Underwood then con- 
centrated on U. S. portrait sales and began 
to make advertising illustrations. How 
wise they were they learned a decade 
later. The daily press’s own picture serv- 
ices (International, P. & A., Acme, A. P.), 
operated at a loss for the sake of the 
papers’ prestige, now spend fabulous sums 
to get a picture ahead of the opposition. 
Underwood & Underwood could never 
have competed profitably in that race as 
it is run today. 


The Underwoods’ advertising illustra- 
tion business bids fair to surpass even its 
portrait work. In New York, Washington 
and Chicago, illustration studios are 
equipped like motion picture studios to 
make the posed “shots” which appear in 
advertising layouts as drawing room or 
beach or mountain scenes. The news and 
portrait files contain more than 2,000,000 
negatives; 1,000 correspondents over the 
world serve Underwood with pictures. 

Brothers Elmer and Bert live quietly at 
Summit, N. J. When, occasionally, they 
travel, they take their cameras. 


“Big Wind” 


_ “Not since the year of the Big Wind 
in Ireland has the world had anything 
quite so windy to read about as the things 
we have been reading about for the last 
week ...in reference to the eternal 
Mooney case. . . . Everything that could 
bring the State and its administration of 
justice into disrepute has been done by 
the [San Francisco] press. [It] may con- 
gratulate itself upon having made a holy 
show of the State.” 

_ Not Henry Louis Mencken was speak- 
ing, nor Oswald Garrison Villard, but their 
local counterpart in San Francisco—Edi- 
tor Edward Morphy of San Francisco’s 
old conservative weekly Argonaut. Said 
he: “The Argonaut is opposed to blah and 
sobsister stuff. Blah seems to be the pres- 
ent standard of American newspapers.” 
Also is the Argonaut opposed to Prohibi- 
tion, reformers, the Klan, Radicals. It is 
for Capital Punishment; has small pa- 
tience with labor unions; delights in bait- 
ing the bustle and flamboyance of Los 
Angeles. 

The Argonaut, founded in 1877 by 
Frank Pixley and Fred Somers, enjoyed a 
bombastic heyday under their régime. 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Ambrose Bierce 
were early contributors. As editor from 
1907 to 1924 the gifted Alfred Holman 
maintained a high standard of literary 
excellence. Though parts of the paper 
seem dull nowadays, San Franciscans 
point with pride to Editor Morphy’s iras- 
cible editorials. He is well qualified to 
tell about the Big Wind in Ireland for he 
was born and educated there. Onetime 
gravedigger and longshoreman, he joined 
the Argonaut in 1925 with a background 
of 20 years vagabond-reporting and edit- 
ing in the Orient and India. 

San Francisco newsmen have come to 
expect castigation from Editor Morphy 
for their antics. This time, however, they 
knew, and knew he must know, that the 
paper which had set the pace on the 
Mooney-Billings case was the San Fran- 
cisco News. The News is a Scripps-How- 
ard paper and Publisher Roy Howard went 
to San Francisco personally to supervise 
the building up of the Mooney-Billings 
story into a Sacco-Vanzetti Case of the 
West—a feature for the nation-wide 
Scripps-Howard chain. Observers outside 
of California also knew that leading pa- 
pers not in the Scripps-Howard chain had 
been playing up California’s “holy show” 
all over the land and would doubtless have 
done so regardless of how the San Fran- 
cisco press treated the story. 

Last week’s Mooney-Billings develop- 
ments: the justices of the California Su- 
preme Court convened in Folsom Prison 
to re-examine Convict Billings. 
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AERONAUTICS 





Slim Pickens 

The sirens on all the fire engine houses 
in St. Louis shrieked into a rain-streaked 
sky one morning last week by special 
order of Acting Mayor Neuman. A score 


of drenched employes of Curtiss-Robert- 
son Airplane Corp. paraded Lambert-St. 








addition: For the first time since Summer 
1927 the number of airplanes licensed and 


identified has slumped (from 9,767 as of 
Jan. 1, to 9,524 as of July 1). As 1,500 
new aircraft were licensed during that 
period, it means that about 1,740, or 18% 
of the total went out of active service. 











Wide World 


“Opie & RED” 


They: “A cracked crank case.” 


Louis field, led by a small boy with a 
crude banner reading “Red and Obie did 
it again.” Overhead the endurance-flying 
firm of “Red & Obie’”—Dale Jackson and 
Forest O’Brine—waved from their orange- 
&-yellow monoplane, which had just flown 
past the endurance record of 553 hr. 41 
min. set last month by the Hunter Broth- 
ers at Chicago (Time, July 14). 

As the paraders departed, the pilots 
settled down to the routine of securing 
their newly regained title by a safe margin. 
By note and radio they berated their pro- 
motion manager William Pickens for the 
lack of cash reward in sight. On learning 
that Pickens had rejected a $1,000 offer 
for endorsement of a brand of cigaret 
which neither flyer smokes, Pilot Jackson 
demanded. “Have you guys gone crazy? 
Get the dough and never mind whether 
we smoke them or not.” 

Four days later the Greater St. Louis 
unexpectedly landed after 647 hr. 28 min. 
30 sec., before a desultory crowd of 800. 
Explained the flyers: “A cracked crank 
case.” Observed Manager Pickens: “Not 
enough money. They’d have been saps to 
stay up.” Gross rewards: possibly $30,000 
in gifts, contracts for advertising and ap- 
pearance at fairs. The champions might 
well have consoled themselves that lack 
of enthusiasm over their exploit would 
serve to forestall any early attempt to 
better it. But in Portland, Ore., the Stin- 
son monoplane On to Oregon was taken 
aloft for just that purpose by the Brothers 
Tex, Dick & Bud Rankin, noted airmen 
of the West. 
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Fewer Ships, Fewer Motors 


On the heels of the Department of Com- 
merce inventory of U. S. aviation for 
1930 (Time, Aug. 18) appeared last week 
an analysis by Harvey L. Williams, presi- 
dent of Air Investors, Inc. Mr. Williams’ 
survey, an independent effort, paralleled 
much of Secretary Young’s but noted in 








Their manager: “Not enough money.” 


Production of aircraft engines dropped to 
2,052 units for the half-year—54% of the 
number manufactured in the first six 
months of 1929. 


Flights & Flyers 

And Again, Hawks. By moonlight, 
Capt. Frank Monroe Hawks’s red-&-white 
Travel Air Texaco 13 whizzed off the run- 
way of Glendale Airport, Los Angeles, 
last week, hurdled the San Bernardino 
mountains, shot across the Mojave Desert 
to greet the rising sun, roared into 
Albuquerque in 3 hr. 26 min. The speed 
indicator clung close to 250 m.p.h. as the 
low-winged bullet tore eastward to 
Wichita. Next came a mid-afternoon stop 
at Indianapolis and then, three hours later, 
Curtiss Airport, Valley Stream L. I—a 
new transcontinental record of 12 hr. 25 
min. 3 sec. 

His white shirt and linen knickers un- 
soiled, Capt. Hawks stood grinning in the 
cockpit, gnawed a sandwich, gulped coffee 
and water before responding to the wel- 
coming committee. He disclaimed all con- 
cern in breaking the old record of 14 hr. 
45 min., set by the Lindberghs on Easter 
Sunday. Said he: “I am not interested 
in records. It was purely a_ business 
demonstration of the possibilities of an 
aerial pony express. With relays of pilots 
and fast planes at intermediate points 
. . . I think a schedule of 13 to 15 hrs. 
could be maintained. ... The nonstop 
flight is of no value. Why load up with 
a lot of gas? . . . I didn’t really have the 
ship ‘wide open’; but I don’t think the 
flight can be made much faster.” 

Peaches, Peonies. Britain’s dirigible 
R-100 ended her 13-day visit to Canada 
last week (Trme, Aug. 11), sailed for 
home with a new tear in her fabric, one 
of her six motors disabled as the re- 
sult of a side-flight over Toronto, Ottawa 
and Niagara, and with nine English and 
Canadian news correspondents aboard. 








Freight and express revenues estimated at 
$500,000 had to be rejected in accordance 
with Air Ministry orders. Only excess 
cargo was a bunch of peonies for King 
George from Viscount Willingdon, gov- 
ernor-general; and a box of Canadian 
peaches for the Prince of Wales from 
Prime Minister Ferguson of Ontario. The 
homeward flight was uneventful until the 
second night when severe headwinds were 
accompanied by a deluge which over- 
flowed the ballast tanks, penetrated the 
fabric, sloshed into the cabins, put the 
electric stove out of commission. Next 
day’s breakfast consisted of sardines, 
whiskey & soda. The winds slowed the 
R-100 materially—for five hours the 
speed varied between 15 and 35 m. p. h. 
Sir Charles Dennistoun Burney, designer, 
had hoped to make the 3,200-mi. crossing 
in 50 hr.; the time to moorings at Card- 
ington, England was 57 hr. 5 min.* Off- 
cials announced that new “skins” would 
be placed on both R-zoo and R-zor; that 
both craft will be kept busy, the R-zor 
starting with a flight to Egypt and India 
this Autumn, the R-zoo probably repeat- 
ing its Canadian voyage. 

Cloud-rider. At Mt. Wasserkupper in 
the Rhén Mountains, where international 
glider contests were in progress last week, 
an approaching thunderstorm sent pilots 
and spectators scurrying for cover. One 
pilot, however, Robert Kronfeld of Aus- 
tria, deliberately took off with his new 
glider Wien, largest ever built. He knew 
that the heavy clouds indicated strong 
upcurrents. He “hooked on” beneath a 
cloud, soared ahead of the storm’s center, 
landed at Hof, 94 mi. distant, bettering 
his old world’s record by two miles. 

Skillful Skid. NYRBA Line’s flying 
boat Porto Rico was late leaving Porto 
Rico for Havana last week, delayed by 
laggard passengers. To make up time, 
instead of skirting the Cuban coastline 
Pilot H. Sewell elected to cut across 
country 50 mi. between Cienfuegos and 
Havana. Nearly across this—the only 
stretch of land on the company’s 8,000-mi. 
routes—the plane’s gas feed line became 
airbound, cutting off both motors. Pilot 
Sewell thought fast, acted skillfully. After 
the steward had thrown the luggage of the 
I5 passengers overboard to lighten the 
load, Pilot Sewell chose a smooth hillside, 
guided the flying boat down, “skidded her 
in” to a safe landing. Damage was slight, 
all luggage retrieved. 

Cosmic Plan. Dr. Auguste Piccard, 
professor of physics in Brussels Univer- 
sity, last week ordered a 2,000-volt dry 
battery as equipment for a specially con- 
structed free balloon with an airtight 
cabin. He announced he would ascend 
52,000 ft.+ over Augsburg, Germany, next 
month to study the “cosmic ray” believed 
to originate in interstellar space. 

Ankle. Over Washington, D. C. last 
week Capt. Ira Eaker, famed army flyer, 
parachuted from his spinning plane, 
landed near St. Elizabeth’s (Government 
hospital for the insane), was treated there 


for a sprained ankle. 





*In August 1929 the Graf Zeppelin flew 4,200 
mi. from Lakehurst, N. J. to Friedrichshafen in 
55 hr. 24 min. 

tHighest balloon ascension on record: 42,470 
ft. made in 1927 by Capt. Hawthorne C. Gray 
who perished at 40,000 ft. when he accidentally 
severed an oxygen tube. 
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Baseball 
(See front cover) 

National League. The batter dug 
his spikes. into the dust beside the plate, 
pulled down his cap, swung back to wait 
for the first pitch. It was Woody English, 
wiry Chicago third-baseman, coming up 
in the tenth with one out and the score 
tied. At the crack of his clean single the 
record crowd, spreading down over the 
grandstand terraces into roped-off areas 
along the sidelines, began to stir and shout. 
Kiki Cuyler lined out to Hendrick but 
then Hack Wilson hit safely and Taylor 
smacked the ball into the overflow crowd 
at the right, bringing in the run that won 
the game for the Cubs, 4-3. The big 
crowd went home jubilant. In a crucial 
series with Brooklyn, who had led the 
league until their final game with St. Louis 
early in the week, the Cubs had won three 
games out of four, had nipped into first 
place and stayed there. 

The contest for league leadership has 
been fought between the Cubs and the 
Brooklyn Robins as closely as though the 
whole season were one game which it 
would take extra innings to decide. “The 
team that is ahead on July 4 will win the 
pennant” is an old baseball adage, a wiser 
adage being: “The team ahead on Labor 
Day [when there are only some 20 more 
games to go] is not likely to lose.” This 
year on July 4 Brooklyn played a doubie- 
header and lost the first game, which put 
them behind Chicago. But Chicago was 
playing Pittsburgh a doubleheader, and 
after lunch they lost and the Robins won, 
so that at sunset Brooklyn was in the lead 
—by’.oo2 of a point. The decisive factor 
was clearly what sort of playing would be 
done thereafter by these Robins, a gam- 
bling, reckless team of fine pitchers and 
erratic hitters, a team famed for last- 
minute spurts, for easy fellowship, popu- 
larity in its own town, and for its man- 
ager, Wilbert (“Uncle Robbie’) Robinson, 
son of a butcher, who says: “It’s the best 
ball team I ever managed.” 

Round, loquacious, genial, with big 
muscles, a fine anecdotal memory, a 
hearty appetite and a short deep scar* in 
his cheek, Manager Robinson, 66, has 
worked at baseball every summer for 50 
years. He caught for the Baltimore 
“Orioles” when John McGraw played for 
them. Once a pitched ball broke one of 
his fingers, left it hanging by a thread of 
skin. 

“What did you do, Robbie?” listeners 
are expected to ask as he tells the story. 
“Aw, I bit it off and went on playing.” 
For a while he and McGraw ran a 
saloon together in Baltimore. When 
McGraw went to New York, Robbie fol- 
lowed him and helped coach the Giants. 
Hired by Charles Ebbets to manage 
Brooklyn he took with him none of the 
methods of domineering, arrogant Strate- 

gist McGraw, or any other manager. 

The original journalese for the Brooklyn 
club—“Dodgers’”—was founded on the 
popular belief that, Brooklyn being over- 
run with trolley cars, all its citizens, in- 


*Whence this scar, he will not tell, except to 
say he did not get it playing baseball. 


cluding the ball-players, were trolley- 
dodgers. The team’s later name of Robins 
is pure tribute to the manager’s envelop- 
ing personality. He is recognized wher- 
ever he goes in Brooklyn and willingly 
discusses managerial tactics with taxi- 
drivers, countermen, policemen, waiters. 
His tone in explaining his methods with 
these interlocutors is sometimes apolo- 
getic. He says: ‘““My gosh! You should 





Wide World 


ORIOLE HAUSER 


In Ruth’s cradle he looms. 


hear the bawling out I get from the wife 
when we lose a game... . ” 

Robbie should have had fewer cor- 
rections at home this year than ever be- 
fore. Not since 1920 has he won a pen- 
nant, and never a world’s series. This 
year, consistently in the race for first 
place, his team is built around a fine pitch- 
ing staff. Young Raymond Phelps has 
been doing well and aging Arthur C. 
(“Dazzy”’) Vance still has control, though 
he tires more quickly than he did two 
years ago. Shortstop Glenn Wright could 
not throw straight a while ago but an 
operation adjusted slipping muscles in his 
arm and he is playing better than ever. 

Not a great ball-team, but certainly a 
surprising one, the Robins have shown 
amazing faculty for winning games that 
seem lost. On the whole it is better 
balanced than the Giants* whose pitchers 
have not kept things safe even for such 
able batsmen as Memphis Bill Terry, 
league leader, or slugging Third Baseman 
Fred Lindstrom. The Cubs, pennant win- 
ners last year, have three pitchers (John 
Blake, Charlie Root, Pat Malone) as good 
as the Robins staff, and they hit as hard as 
the Giants. Outfielder Hack Wilson had hit 
41 homeruns up to last weekend; Kiki 
Cuyler’s average was .356. Sometimes 
ability seems to desert all parts of the 


*Last week, William F. Kenny, originator of 
the grooved brick idea, great & good friend of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith, sold his 20% interest in 
the New York Giants to J. Harry McNally, 
once a bricklayer. McNally hinted he would 
soon control the club, was contradicted by Presi- 
dent Charles A. Stoneham. 





Cub staff, but when this happens they 
often win on luck. They have a reputation 
as a team that “gets the breaks.” 

American League. Fox-faced, silver- 
haired Connie Mack’s champions were so 
far ahead last week that barring injuries 
or sickness affecting half the available 
staff they are practically sure to win the 
American League pennant. In second place 
was Washington, in third New York. 

International League. Three sturdy 
Rochester batsmen (Worthington, South- 
worth, Collins) have led the league in 
batting almost all season. Well supported, 
they have given the club a decided though 
not yet a safe lead over Baltimore, with 
Montreal and Toronto well down the list. 
Most notable man in the league is First- 
Baseman Joseph Hauser of the Baltimore 
Orioles—the club whence Babe Ruth rose 
to fame. Last week Hauser’s 54th home- 
run put him six behind Ruth’s 1927 total 
and eleven ahead of Ruth thus far this 
year, despite the fact that Ruth is ahead 
of his own best pace. The Chicago White 
Sox last week offered $50,000 and a first 
baseman for Hauser, but other managers 
were skeptical because Hauser has had 
numerous trials against big-league pitch- 
ing. Before retiring to the Orioles, he 
played with the Senators, the Athletics, 
the Indians. 

American Association. Louisville’s 
tight fielding and adequate pitching has 
sapped the ambitions of slugging oppo- 
nents and made its own batting sallies 
count double. Toledq and St. Paul have 
been running close for second place; Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City (Little World 
Series Winners), and Columbus have 
slipped steadily further behind; in the 
cellar are Indianapolis, Milwaukee. 

Pacific Coast League. Since early sea- 
son there has not been much chance of 
Los Angeles catching the Hollywood 
Stars. San Francisco or Missions might 
still take second place. Seattle, loudly 
touted in May, trails miserably. 

Southern Association. Memphis has 
first place safe. Deadlocked for second 
are Birmingham, New Orleans and the 
Atlanta team for which Golfer Bobby 
Jones, vice president of the club, ‘some- 
times opens the season by driving brassie 
shots from the home plate out of the lot. 


Who Won ; 


@ Jim Dandy, owned by Chaffee Earl, 
22-year-old son of a California fruit ty- 
coon, at 100 to 1: the Travers (oldest 
U. S. stake) on a sodden track at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., soundly beating three-year 
old champion Gallant Fox, at 1 to 2, and 
Harry Payne Whitney’s Whichone. 

@ Hotsy-Totsy, owned by Victor Klies- 
rath of Bragg-Kliesrath Co. (automobile 
brakes): the annual Gold Cup race for 
625 cu. in. power boats; the first National 
Motor Boat Sweepstakes, at Red Bank, 
N. J., averaging 52 & 56 m.p.h 

@ Wilmer Hines of Columbia. S. C.: the 
National Junior tennis championship, 
beating James Bobbitt of Pasadena 6-2, 
6-1, 6-3 in the finals at Culver, Ind. 

@ Thishe, U. S. eight-metre boat, after 
trailing by 300 yards most of the way 
in the deciding race; an international 
match for the Canada’s cup on Lake On- 
tario off Rochester, catching Quest, Fife- 
designed Canadian yacht, in a spinnaker 
run on the next-to-last leg. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Nominations 


The first nine-year term of the 15 
Judges (eleven full, four deputy) of the 
World Court will expire in December. 
Nominations were in order last week for 
their successors. They came thick and 
fast, from 42 countries, with only 13, in- 
cluding the U. S., still to be heard from. 
Included were the names of six U. S. 
citizens : 

Nominee Nominated by 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of Australia, Great Brit- 
the Harvard Law ain, Siam. 

School. 

Elihu Root, President Nicaragua. 

Roosevelt’s Secretary 

of State. 

James Brown Scott, Cuba. 

onetime Major and 

Judge Advocate of 

the U. S. Army. 

Frank Billings Kellogg, Denmark. 

President Coolidge’s 

Secretary of State. 

George Woodward France. 

Wickersham, Presi- 

dent Taft’s Attorney 

General. 

John Henry Wigmore, Santo Domingo. 

Dean of the North- 

western University 

law faculty. 

An additional list of ten U. S. citizens 
was nominated to complete the term of 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes who 
retired from the World Court seven 
months ago: 

Nominee Nominated by 
Newton Diehl Baker, Siam. 
President Wilson’s 


tion to the widely circulated misrepre- 
sentations which are being offered to the 
American public as ‘facts’ about India 
by certain ‘authorities’.” 

Ever since 1914, the British Govern- 
ment and British Business have been 
acutely conscious of the value of U. S. 
goodwill. Scarcely was the War declared 
than the elderly Canadian-born British 
novelist Sir Gilbert (The Seats of the 
Mighty) Parker arrived in the U. S. and 
began the backbreaking work of British 
propaganda in the U. S. which in 1917-18 
was to develop into the most tremendous 


Col. Frank Brett Noyes, president of the 
great Associated Press. 

In last week’s pamphlet, which was a 
reprint of three articles appearing last 
month in the pages of the Times, Dr. 
Thompson’s attack on the inaccuracy of 
U. S. Indian information is directed at 
two books, three magazines and a pam- 
phlet issued by the India Independence 
League of America. The books, which he 
describes as having “more than any others 
influenced American thought about In- 
dia,” are Eminent Asians by Josef Wash- 
ington (“Upton Close”) Hall, and Jndia 
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International 


CORRESPONDENT Lewis, Epiror DAWSON 
They know better. 


Secretary of War. 

Roland William Boy- 
den, onetime unoffi- 
cial Representative of 
the U. S. with the 
Reparations Commis- 
sion. 

Charles Cheney Hyde, 
President Harding's 
Solicitor for the 
State Department. 

Philip Jessup, Columbia 
University Professor. 

Frank Billings Kellogg. 


Dean Roscoe Pound. 


James Brown Scott. 


George Woodward 
Wickersham. 
John Henry Wigmore. 


George Grafton Wilson, 
U. S. delegate pleni- 
potentiary to the In- 
ternational Naval 
Conference (1908— 
09). 


Austria. 


The Netherlands. 


Switzerland. 


Denmark, Norway, 
Uruguay. 

Australia, Germany 
Great Britain. 

Bulgaria, China, Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, Poland, Ju- 
goslavia. 

France, Sweden, Switz- 
erland. 

Belgium, Bulgaria, Lux- 
embourg, Portugal. 

Norway. 


Electors of the permanent judges, who 
will vote at the same time for the Hughes 
successor, are the members of the League 
of Nations council and assembly at Ge- 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“America and India” 


neva. 


For six cents the copy, $3.65 a hundred, 
or $29.15 a thousand, the London Times, 
most august of journals, offered U. S. 
citizens a small compact pamphlet last 
week entitled America and India, by a Dr. 
Edward John Thompson, to call “atten- 


propaganda organization in the world un- 
der the late Lord Northcliffe and the mas- 
ter propagandist and secret service organ- 
izer, Sir William Wiseman. 

British officials have become alarmed in 
recent months over the persistently im- 
partial tone of press and public opinion 
in the U. S. as India’s Nationalist troubles 
continue. Greatly they grieved for “gross 
inaccuracies, obvious misinterpretations” 
in U. S. news stories.* Dr. Thompson’s 
little pamphlet, issued last week was one 
of Britain’s first overt efforts to arouse 
sympathy for England’s cause in India. 

Edward John Thompson is no name to 
place beside those of the great War 
propagandists. He is a poet, novelist, 
War veteran (Military Cross, mentioned 
in despatches), lecturer in Bengali at 
Oxford. He has written a history of In- 
dia. He has served as an “educational 
missionary” at Bankura College, Bengal. 
He has written many a page expressing 
sympathy with the aspirations of Indian 
“Moderates.” Doubtless well qualified to 
write about India, his character as a 
propagandist is, however, scarcely up to 
the standard of the great London Times. 
Last week’s pamphlet exhibits an igno- 
rance of the U. S. press, or a wilful inac- 
curacy, unworthy of the Times’s amiable 
editor Geoffrey Dawson, who has visited 
in the U. S. and who maintains in Wash- 
ington a correspondent, Wilmot Lewis, 
whose father-in-law is none other than 


*The British censorship on news despatches 
out of India has been doubled in rigor since 
mid-May. 


in Bondage by Dr. Jabez Sunderland.* 
The magazines: The New . Republic, 
Fleet’s Review (described as “a ‘tabloid’ 
monthly read by most American business 
men’’+), and Time. 

Dr. Sunderland’s Jndia in Bondage has 
been suppressed by the Indian Govern- 
nent. Pamphleteer Thompson records 
that fact but does not see fit to mention 


that the real dynamite in the Sunderland: 


book was its quotations from Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald in the days when as an 
independent Laborite he could say what he 
chose: “A thousand and one reasons are 
given for a little more tutelage [for In- 
dia]. . . . Now plain, practical common 
sense should come to our rescue. Nobody 
can imagine that any harm will come 
from independence. Let independence be 
granted.” 

Accuracy-loving Poet Thompson’s ref- 
erence to TIME is as follows: 

“Time, a popular monthly, has told the 
American public that ‘the iniquitous salt 
tax’ amounts to two thousand times the 
cost of production.” 

Time has never used the phrase “in- 
iquitous salt tax.” Trme has never re- 
ported the tax to be 2,000 times the salt’s 
production cost. What Time did say 
(March 24): “The monopolized salt is 
sold to Indians at prices sometimes 
2,000% of production costs.” 


*Approximate sales: Eminent Asians, 5,000 


. copies; India in Bondage, 18,000 copies; Mother 


India (pro-British), 140,000 copies. 

+Fleect’s Review, unrecorded in N. W. Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual is published in Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. Circulation: 14,500 
(subscription & newsstand). 
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Glamis, Cont. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of York, entered her 
third week of imminent childbirth at 
Glamis Castle. Four obstetricians were in 
attendance. Despatches began to mention 
that the chief physician, Sir Henry Sim- 
son, is “an expert in the Caesarian sec- 
tion.” Bulletins from the castle began to 
assure the Empire that everything was all 
right. Busloads of curious tourists rum- 
bled round the locked gates of the castle. 
Scotsmen climbed nearby Hunter’s Hill, 
gazed solemnly at the  rain-drenched 
4o-ft. bonfire-pile, waiting these many 
days to flash the news to the country. 
Home Secretary John Robert Clynes who 
must be present at the birth, celebrated 
his twelfth .day of waiting at divine serv- 
ice in Kirriemuir (“Thrums” of Sir James 
Matthew Barrie’s stories). At Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, the royal yacht Victoria & 
Albert upped her anchor, cut the telephone 
cable which for three weeks had been di- 
rectly connected with Glamis Castle. 


7 
o——— 


Redland’s Interceptors 

A bombing plane flying 170 m.p.h. at 
an altitude of 15,000 ft. would be over 
London dropping its bombs just ten min- 
utes after it passed the English coast. 
Most combat planes now in use would 
take at least 16 minutes to climb 15,000 
ft. from the ground. The Royal Air Force 
has at least one type of day bomber, the 
Hawker Hart with a secret steam-cooled 
engine, capable of a maximum speed of 
187 m.p.h. So has France, so has Italy.* 
To counteract these speedy bombers 
British planemakers have designed four 
types of “interceptors,” 200 m.p.h. single- 
seat fighters which can rise like rockets, 
climb to 15,000 ft. in eight minutes. 
The British public had its first chance to 
see day bombers and interceptors in the 
air at the R. A. F. exhibition at Hendon on 
June 28. The British General Staff had a 
much more practical demonstration last 
week during the R. A. F.’s three-day ma- 
neuvers. 

With a shrewd suspicion of the prob- 
able result, no attempt was made to defend 
London from air attack. Britain was 
divided in two, “Redland” and “Blueland.” 
The official problem set “Redland’s” com- 
mander would have taxed a Napoleon: 
to defend the mines and factories of north- 
ern manufacturing Britain, to preserve a 
way out of the country for minerals, in- 
ward for food and supplies. Real problem 
of the maneuvers was to test the com- 
parative efficiency of day bombers and 
interceptors. Redland was given the fast- 
est fighting planes, Blueland the fastest 
bombers. 

The bombers won hands down. Flying 
at an altitude of only 2,000 ft., two flights 
of Harts passed over a Redland airdrome 
in a surprise attack before the interceptors 
could rise and engage them. Umpires an- 
nounced that with a full load some of the 
new day bombers were 20 m.p.h. faster 
than the machines designed to destroy 
them, Second day of the maneuvers Red- 





*By the terms of the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
many is forbidden all military aircraft. 





land’s defenders gave up hope of beating 
Blueland in the air, concentrated on raids 
against Blueland’s bases just as the fast 
bombers were taking off. 

Redland’s chief casualty was Edward 
of Wales. In a Fairey 3-F fast bomber 
piloted by his personal pilot Squadron 
Leader David S. Don, H. R. H. went up 
to watch the fighting. In the afternoon he 
decided to change sides, approached the 
Blue headquarters of Air Marshal Sir 
Edward Leonard Ellington. It had been 
a poor week for fighting planes. A patrol 
of six fighters defending the Blue base 
saw a single red bomber approaching. Not 
recognizing the Prince’s plane they dove 
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Acme 
FLYER WALES 
Unrecognized, he died. 


at it with whoops of joy, raked it with 
imdginary machine guns, “sat on its tail” 
in approved fashion, forced it ignomin- 
iously to earth. Wales, grinning good- 
naturedly, admitted his theoretical death. 

Maneuvers ended next day. White 
brassarded umpires gathered at headquar- 
ters, published their gloomy conclusions: 

“An enemy working at reasonably short 
range cannot be kept out of neighboring 
territory, cannot be prevented, when once 
in the air, from doing serious damage. A 
defending commander can have no hope 
against the new fast bombers unless he 
has a long warning of their approach. 
Faster intercepting machines must be 
built. More perfect methods of heralding 
a raider’s approach must be devised.” 


INDIA 
Bombs; Peace Talk 


Guerrilla warfare between British gar- 
risons on the northwest frontier and belli- 
cose Pathan tribesmen, begun when a 
band of Afridi ambuscaded a party of 
Indian cavalry in the orchards outside 
Peshawar (Time, Aug. 18), continued last 
week, Although Royal Air Force bomb- 
ers peppered the tribesmen with as many 





as 50 tons of bombs in a single day, Pesha- 
war continued surrounded by hostile be- 
siegers. Some observers began to doubt 
the efficacy of the R. A. F.’s aerial attack. 
One rumor was that the Afridi left their 
capes and turbans lying on the ground 
when they heard the planes coming over, 
retreated to caves, amused themselves 
watching the British blow up their rai- 
ment. Another rumor reported that the 
invaders were led by a fearless, six-foot 
girl named Nobahar, daughter of a dead 
Afridi chieftain. After a week of air- 
bombing, British official reports had the 
Afridi in full retreat. 

Re-inforcements continued to arrive in 
the Peshawar area from Lahore, includ- 
ing a battalion of Seaforth highlanders— 
the old “Rosshire Buffs’—most feared of 
all British units by frontier tribesmen for 
having often and soundly whipped them 
in the past. The R. A. F. removed all 
white women from Peshawar, and then 
proceeded to demolish the villages of 
every tribe that had joined in the insur- 
rection, allowing the occupants 24 hr. to 
take to the fields. To put the government 
of the frontier in the hands of the mili- 
tary, Viceroy Lord Irwin declared martial 
law. 

Meantime, disorder continued to bub- 
ble down the Indus, whose banks became 
the scenes of Hindu v. Moslem rioting. 
At Sukkur casualties were: 13 Hindus 
killed, 71 wounded; one Moslem killed, 
33 wounded. In the revenue districts of 
Rohri and Ghotki, looting, kidnaping, 
murder were reported. 

At Poona near the southwest coast, 
however, was a scene of placidity. “Peace 
negotiations” were entered into between 
St. Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandits 
Motilal Nehru and Jawarhalal, Nehru in 
Yeroda gaol, and the “moderate” lead- 
ers—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 
Jayakar. Outcome of this meeting, sanc- 
tioned by the Viceroy, was a Gandhi peace 
proposal whose nature was kept secret. 

One of the several Nationalist disturb- 
ances of last week took place at Ahmeda- 
bad, the city from which St. Gandhi set 
out last March on his salt-making pil- 
grimage to the sea. At Ahmedabad Gand- 
hites paraded through the streets with a 
barrowful of salt which they offered for 
sale. Police confiscated the cart, locked 
up 74 manifestants. 

In New Delhi a hartal (passive strike) 
was called after the arrest of 71 National- 
ists who were picketing a liquor shop, 
carrying out the Mahatma’s campaign 
against foreign cloth and spirits. 


FRANCE 


“Mossieu Tarrdoo” 


His braw Scots tongue totally unable 
to cope with the niceties of French pro- 
nunciation, Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald of Great Britain secretly enraged 
precise and wily Prime Minister André 
Tardieu of France (whose English is ex- 
cellent) by blandly referring to him 
throughout the London Naval Conference 
as “Mossieu Tarrdoo.” 

Last week just before departing for 
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Normandy with Germain Martin, Minister 
of the Budget, ‘“Mossieu Tarrdoo” 
wreaked a horrid revenge. The Socialists 
of France grew livid with fury. French 
non-partisans slapped their thighs, swore 
that Tardieu was a sly one. 


French billboards burgeoned last week 
with huge white posters. Each poster is 
neatly bisected by a heavy ruled line. In 
an upper corner of the first section is the 
prim, spectacled visage of André Tardieu. 
The corresponding upper corner of the 
second section flaunts the romantic white 
forelock of Ramsay MacDonald. Parallel 
columns of vivid green type show con- 
cisely comparative conditions in France 
under Tardieu and his National Union 
government, and in Great Britain under 
MacDonald and Socialism (the Labor 
Party): 

In France with Tar- 
dieu and the National 
Union: 


In England with Mac- 
Donald and the So- 
cialists: 

The 1929-30 budget The 1929-30 budget 
is balanced, shows a is not balanced, and 
surplus of 7,000,000,- there is a deficit of 
ooo francs 2,000,000,000 francs 
Five and a half bil- Five billion francs in 
lion francs in tax re- new taxes are to be 
ductions have been voted at the request 
voted at the request of MacDonald 

of Tardieu 


There is no unem- There are 1,750,000 


ployment 

Peace rules in Mo- 
rocco, in Syria, in 
Tunisia 

The national defense 
budget last year 
was 10,000,000,000 
francs, OF 4,500,000,- 


unemployed 

Disorder reigns in 
Palestine, in Egypt, in 
India 

The national defense 
budget last year 
was 14,500,000,000 
francs, or 4,500,000,- 


ooo francs less than ooo francs higher 

that of the British- than that of the 

Socialist-Pacifists French National Re- 
publicans. 

The proof is made The proof is made 

that National Union that Socialism brings: 

brings: 


Reasonable military 


obligations 


Military expenditures 
no lower than those of 
nations governed by 
non-Socialists 


Order in the country Colonial disorders 


and in the colonies 
Increase in pay for 
public officials, pen- 
sioners, disabled war 
veterans 

Tax reduction 

Good finances Bad finances 

Straight across the bottom of both 
columns was a final charge in great type: 

“Proof is likewise afforded in England 
that Socialism in power carries with it no 
improvement in social conditions of life.” 
British Conservatives may have smarted 
at this shrewd rap at British prestige but 
were secretly delighted at the Labor 
Party’s discomfort. A most loyal Con- 
servative is Britain’s Ambassador to Paris, 
64-year-old William George Tyrrell, Baron 
Tyrrell of Avon, son of an Indian 
Provincial Judge, onetime (1907-15) pri- 
vate Secretary to Statesman-Fly-Fisher- 
man Viscount Grey of Falloden. Last 
week he held many telephone conversa- 
tions with his excited Labor superiors in 
the Foreign Office, finally announced with 
a subdued twinkle in his eye: 

“The embassy will make no protest in 
the matter. The Foreign Office has de- 
cided that wisdom dictates a dignified 
silence.” 


Unemployment and 
misery for workers 





Heavy taxes 


FRANCE 
“Dashing Jack” to the. Rescue 


Life on the Riviera is a curious blend 
of pastimes such as sunbathing and tennis 
which build up the human system, and 
occupations such as+tippling and gambling 
which do not. By far the most spectacular 
figures which move in the latter sphere are 
the mysterious group of slick little sloe- 
eyed men known as the Greek Syndicate. 





P.& A. 
Major Joun (“DaAsHiInG Jack”) Coats 
“My friends . 


. my money.” 

Identified members of this potent gaming 
cabal are Messrs. Koujongeorg, André 
(French gambling-house proprietor), Zar- 
eth and Zographos. Supposed assets: 
some 1I,200,000,000 francs ($46,800,000). 
For almost ten years these gentlemen have 
run the baccarat banks at Deauville, 
Cannes, Monte Carlo, Biarritz, La Baule, 
Aix-les-Bains, Juan-les-Pins, Le Touquet. 
They have prospered to the extent of pay- 
ing 25,000% in dividends to their 50-odd 
investors. Most famed member of the 
group is M. Zographos, whose extrava- 
gance is voitures de grand sport (fast 
automobiles) and whose reputation for 
honesty is only equalled by his deftness 
with a baccarat “shoe” (dealing box). 

Last week the great Greek Syndicate, 
life of every important Riviera casino, 
suddenly ceased operations. Reason: 
they objected to a new and higher French 
tax on large baccarat winnings. 

At once color and zest vanished from 
the casinos. There was chemin de fer and 
boule for small punters, but serious game- 
sters missed the Greeks, whose standing 
challenge is that they are good for any 
bet up to 50,000,000 francs ($1,950,000). 
Also the casino proprietors missed the 
steady income from baccarat “kitties.” 
Who was the m2n to replace the Greeks? 

At Juan-les-Pins up stepped Major 
John (“Dashing Jack’’) Coats, millionaire 
Englishman, no relative of the potent 
thread-spinning house of Coats. Most ex- 
perienced gambler next to the Greeks, he 


had just won 1,000,000 francs from the 
Syndicate. He would take over the bank, 
hold it all summer if need be “to break 
the Greek Syndicate and put baccarat in 
the hands of sportsmen who play for the 
love of the game.” “Sportsmen,” he gal- 
lantly declared, “do not necessarily play 
for profit.”* 

Then ensued what observers described 
as “an orgy of baccarat.” Itinerant gam- 
blers for miles around, learning that Dash- 
ing Jack was at the “shoe,” flocked to and 
swamped Frank Jay Gould’s place. They 
came in morning coats, they came in 
knickers, some came in trunks, bathing 
suits, beach robes. One deplorable inci- 
dent during the rush was the unwitting 
exclusion of Prince Habib Lotfallah who 
appeared attired in pyjamas after the 
management, of necessity, had turned 
away all patrons in beach costume. 

At the end of four days’ play Dashing 
Jack had lost what he had won from the 
wily Greeks and 9,000,000 francs more 
besides. Sadly said he: “The only con- 
solation is that my friends are winning 
my money.” 


At Deauville in the north, one John 
Factor, London diamond merchant, also 
attempted to succeed the Greeks, lost 
$360,000 in four hours. 


GERMANY 


“Insane Hopes” 


“We have not forgotten the wound on 
our eastern flank and the lopping off of 
the Vistula district, nor have we forgotten 
how shabbily Woodrow Wilson urged the 
unnatural severing of East Prussia from 
the Fatherland. . . . We intend, of course, 
to fulfill our European mission without 
going to war, but, on the contrary, only 
soldiers with front experience can liqui- 
date the War.” 

So spoke blunt Gottfried R. Treviranus, 
Minister Without Portfolio in the cabinet 
of Chancellor Briining, to cheering crowds 
assembled last week before the steps of 
the Reichstag. Six hours later the protests 
started, piled up in wave upon wave of 
outraged French and Polish anguish to a 
holocaust of denunciation. 

In Paris, shaggy-browed Aristide Briand 
immediately sent for German Ambassa- 
dor Leopold von Hoesch, talked to him 
like an uncle, sent him packing to Berlin 
to repeat B’rer Briand’s remarks to Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Julius Curtius. 
White-chinned ex-President Raymond 
Poincaré, who, like ex-President Coolidge, 
is temporarily a newspaper columnist, 
wrote with spluttering pen: 

“France will not permit treaty changes 
on any account. ... The German idea 
of treaty revision is immediate or pro- 
gressive remaking of the map of Europe 
at the pleasure of the Reich. . . . Ger- 
many returns to the tactics of sabre- 
rattling to get what she wants... .” 

Eager to impress French readers with 


*Coats legend: Once, after a night’s play in a 
Paris cércle (gaming club) Gambler Coats broke 
the bank, tipped the barmaid who had wished 
him luck a round half million francs. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





the “warlike spirit” of Germany, Le Jour- 
nal reproduced the design of the new 
German coins, headlined the coin’s motto: 
“The Rhine, Germany’s River, Not Ger- 
many’s Frontier.” 

“This is a document the importance of 
which will escape nobody,” wrote the edi- 
tor solemnly. “It needs no emphasis, but 
it inspires serious reflections.” 

Wrote André (‘‘Pertinax’”) Geraud: 

“Dr. Treviranus was informed... 
that changes might be made in the pres- 
ent status quo of Europe. . . . It proved 
sufficient to inspire insane hopes in Dr. 
Treviranus’ German head.” 

Poland, jealous of every move against 
her dearly guarded corridor to the sea, 
was just as vociferous. Foreign Minister 
August Zaleski made formal protest to 
Berlin. 

“Poland is set!” screamed the Gazeta 
Polska, ‘and ready to defend her frontiers 
to the last drop of blood!” 

Startled by the speed and strength of 
these attacks, Dr. Treviranus insisted last 
week that he had been misunderstood, re- 
peated one phrase in his speech which had 
not been quoted in French and Polish 
papers : 

“The way of peaceful understanding is 
the only possible one for ending the 
wrong of drawing up boundaries as they 
are now.” 

* 


A 
— 





National Socialists 


The threatening storm which has hov- 
ered over Germany since the dissolution 
of the Reichstag last month (Time, July 
28 et.seqg.) gathered impetus and loosed 
itself in three cities last week. 

At Nuremberg, Communists and Fas- 
cists (National Socialist Workers party) 








Fascist HITLER 


Out of gaol, he went at it again. 


met for a debate which terminated in a 
free-for-all. Spectators amused them- 
selves by pitching beer mugs and stones 
into the throng, injuring 70 contestants, 
among them three Fascist aldermen. 


Police charged and dispersed the rioters 
with truncheons and fire hose. 

Thus violent already, the electioneering 
campaigns are expected to be increasingly 
vigorous as general election day (Sept. 14) 
draws nearer. Divided against themselves, 
German votes are now being sought by 
seven major parties, none of which can 
hope for a landslide in its direction. The 
parties: Social Democrats, Nationalists, 
Catholic Centrists, Communists, German 
People’s Party, the new Staatspartei, and 
the up-and-coming National Socialist 
Workers party. Seeking the element 
which precipitated last week’s turbulence, 
observers unanimously pointed to the 
Fascists and their demagog—oratorical, 
Jew-baiting, terrorist Adolf Hitler. 

In 1920 Demagog Hitler and General 
Erich von Ludendorff zathered the nucleus 
of the present German Fascist party, at- 
tempted a revolution in 1923 which they 
hoped would make them Germany’s dic- 
tators but which unhappily only brought 
them to trial for treason. Ludendorff was 
released, retired to obscurity and the pri- 
vate worship of Norse war gods (TIME, 
June 16). Hitler, sentenced to five years 
of military imprisonment, was released at 
the end of eight months, so completely 
destitue of a following did he seem. 

Personally attractive for his 41 years, 
virile, an orator comparable to Kerensky, 
Trotzky or Mussolini, Demagog Hitler 
soon reclaimed his old position. To ‘his 
cause have flocked many an adoring 
Jungfraiilein and hot-blooded youngster. 
The latter he has organized into clean-up 
gangs called “storm squads,” comparable 
to the Communist “Red Front Squads.” 
So closely do the Fascist tenets resemble 
those of Communism that many of his 
disciples are onetime Communists, grown 
weary of their cabal’s inactivity. 

The platform on which the National 
Socialists hope to seat themselves in the 
Reichstag next month is, basically, built 
on these planks: 1) annulment of the 
Versailles and St. Germain treaties, 2) 
abandonment of reparations payments, 
3) dissolution of the Reichswehr (volun- 
teer army) and organization of a strong 
conscripted German army, 4) restoration 
of all colonies, 5) socialization of all basic 
industry, 6) disfranchisement of all Jews, 
7) expulsion of all non-Germans who have 
immigrated since Aug. 2, 1914. 

If such an extraordinary program should 
win the Fascists a large block of seats in 
the Reichstag old President Paul von Hin- 
denburg would have an extremely ticklish 
time organizing his government. To gain 
Hitler’s support, Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining would doubtless be forced to 
turn over the minister of interior to a 
Fascist, placing police power in Demagog 
Hitler’s hands just as it now is in ‘Thu- 
ringia. That, believe lovers of Democ- 
racy, would ring the knell of the Republic. 


HUNGARY 
Birthday 


Just 100 years ago last week was born 
that saddest of monarchs, Franz Josef I, 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary. 
He reigned 68 years. When he mounted 





the throne Austria was one of the great- 
est, most powerful councries in the world. 
When he left it Austria was on the verge 
of ruin. His brother was executed, his 
wife and his nephew were assassinated, 
his only son had committed suicide. Said 
Emperor Franz in 1866 to the citizens of 
Frankfort: “I have an unlucky hand.” 
Last week the Socialist government of 
Vienna, Franz Josef’s home, negatively 
celebrated his anniversary by decreeing 
that a cinema, specially produced for the 
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New York Public Library 
THE LATE FRANZ JoseF I 


. 25 years after the wienerwurst. 


occasion under the title The Emperor 
Franz Josef as Ruler and Man, was im- 
proper fare for Austrians under 16 years 
of age and “calculated to mislead the 
youth of the country.” Austrian royalists 
had tried to arouse some enthusiasm for 
Der Alte Kaiser fortnight ago during 
bourgeois Vienna’s enthusiastic celebra- 
tion of the 125th anniversary of the in- 
troduction of the wienerwurst, by broad- 
casting the fact that Franz Josef’s break- 
fast was almost invariably a pair of sau- 
sages, a portion of horseradish and a mug 
of beer. Last week they did their cente- 
nary-celebrating in Hungary, which with 
recurring rumors of 17-year-old Archduke 
Otto’s enthronement in November, grows 
daily more Habsburg-conscious. 

Led by a Captain Schonta, Wartime 
Austrian naval commander, a sizeable 
delegation of Austrian royalists traveled 
to the ancient Benedictine monastery of 
Tihany, Hungary, to dedicate there a new 
group of the 14 stations of the cross in 
memory of ex-Emperor Karl, Franz 
Josef’s grandnephew and successor, who 
was arrested in Tihany Abbey in 1921 
after his second unsuccessful attempt to 
regain the throne. 

Two Habsburg archdukes, Josef and 
Josef Franz, were present. So was Count 
Kuno Klebelsberg, Minister of Education 
and a deputation from the Hungarian 
Parliament. 


Orated Professor Eugen Czettler, vice 
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president of the Hungarian Chamber: 

“Although the nations which flattered 
the old Emperor in his lifetime are now 
passing his anniversary in silence, the 
Hungarians, who had so many quarrels 
with him can now find voice to praise his 
great qualities.’* 

Orated Count Aladar Zichy, Royalist 
leader: , 

he only reparation that we who have 

awakened. Hungary from powerlessness 
and restored order to the country can 
make is to place Karl’s son Otto on the 
throne which belongs to him at the earli- 
est possible moment. Soon we shall re- 
pair our fault of not preventing the carry- 
ing off of our King by enthroning his 
son.” 


BULGARIA 


Imro & Umo 

A curt announcement appeared 
week in official Bulgarian newsorgans: 

“The Ministry of Justice has ordered 
an investigation into the murder of the 
Journalist Pundeff. A warrant has been 
issued for the arrest of Ivan Mihailoff.” 

Sofia wiseacres shook their heads in 
apprehension. Tsankoff had overreached 
himself, they said. This was madness, this 
was suicide. 

In the welter of Bulgarian names which 
the announcement sent rumbling across 
café tables, the one soonest forgotten was 
unfortunate Journalist Pundeff whose 
murder was being officially investigated. 
Every Bulgar realized that Pundeff was 
a mere symbol. The real battle was be- 
tween Professor Alexander Tsankoff, Min- 
ister of Instruction, onetime Prime Min- 
ister (1923-26), and Ivan Miuihailoff, 
leader of the dreaded Jmro. 

Like every other Balkan state, Bulgaria 
is riddled with racial minorities. Some 50 
years ago the Macedonians of southwest- 
ern Bulgaria organized, to press their 
claims for independence, a society known 
as the Inner Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization—/Jmro. Potent as Calabria’s 
oldtime Mafia is the Jmro. For years its 
members have murdered and bombed 
their opponents; seldom has a Bulgar 
dared appear against them. 

Professor Tsankoff mortally hates and 
fears secret societies. Across his forehead 
is a jagged white scar, received during his 
Prime Ministry when a Bolshevist bomb, 
intended to wipe out him and his entire 
cabinet, burst and killed 200 Sofia citizens. 
Yet his dearest friend, a General Proto- 
geroff, was a leader of one branch of the 
Imro. Converted by his friend, General 
Protogeroff publicly announced that he 
had abandoned violence as a policy, would 
limit himself to peaceful propaganda. 
Soon General Protogeroff was shot down 
as a lily-livered weakling. Left in sole 
command of the Jmro was the sinister 
gunman Ivan Mihailoff who has publicly 
boasted that he alone was responsible for 
the death of General Protogeroff, that not 
a Bulgarian official dared do a thing about 
It. 


last 


*Only in 1867, 19 years after his Austrian suc- 
cession was Franz Josef crowned King of Hun- 
gary as a result of his grudgingly granting con- 
stitutional government to the Magyars. 


Professor Tsankoff dared. Protected by 
a bodyguard of detectives he has worked 
ceaselessly for months gathering evidence 
against the 7mro. In May the tide began 
to turn in his favor. He entered the 
Cabinet of grey-bearded Prime Minister 
Andrei Liaptcheff. Zmro’s Ivan Mihailoff 
prudently disappeared from Sofia, some 
say to Italy. Last week Minister Tsankoff 
persuaded his colleagues in the Cabinet 
that it was safe to move openly against 
the Jmro. Bulgarians waited breathlessly 
for the next move, Mihailoff’s retaliation. 


From Poland last week came news of 
another terrorist organization, replica of 
the Jmro, known as the Umo or Ukrainian 
Military Organization under the command 
of a Col. Konovalec. In the past few 
years the Umo has attempted to murder 
Poland’s Dictator, Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski; Poland’s second President, Jan 
Wojciechowski; the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry Eugéne Kwiatkowski; 
has succeeded in murdering a State official, 
one Sobinski. Last week the Umo added 
to its reputation by burning a Franciscan 
convent and 60 farms. 


TURKEY 
Kurds in Oil 

General Salikh Pasha of Turkey, with 
horse, foot and artillery marched over the 
Persian frontier last week to surround 
the rebel Kurdish tribesmen who for the 
past two months have been holding out 
on the slopes of Mount Ararat against 
some 30,000 well-equipped Turkish troops 
(Trm_E, July 28). Persia protested the in- 
vasion formally, did nothing to stop it. 

Kurdish rebellions are nothing new for 
Turkish soldiers. For 400 years Kurdis- 
tan, a district which overlaps the present 
boundaries of eastern Turkey, Persia and 
Irak, has been rising in revolt against its 
Turkish conquerors. Kurdish hopes for 
a free state were raised at the beginning 
of the Paris Peace Conference only to be 
dashed at its close. Last important Kurd 
uprising was in 1925. 

Turkish leaders found one important 
difference between the present and other 
Kurd revolts. Kurds in the present up- 
rising had money, modern arms. Other 
tribes not usually embroiled in the periodic 
Kurdish strivings for liberty were fighting 
against the Turks too. While Turkish mili- 
tary commanders proceeded with their 
tried and true formula in these affairs— 
burning villages, ruthlessly exterminating 
men, women and children—Turkish diplo- 
mats accused Persia of backing and even 
fomenting the Kurds. Persia swore inno- 
cence, and last week the Turkish officials 
made more interesting accusations. The 
real cause of the trouble near Ararat, they 
said, was not the Kurds’ perennial desire 
for independence, but their new desire for 
Oil. Year ago Djevet Eyoub, Turkish 
engineer who had spent 20 years in Texas 
oil fields, went prospecting along. the 
Turko-Irak frontier. He found unmis- 
takable traces of oil on Turkish territory 
not far from the British-owned Mosul oil 
fields of Irak. It is not impossible that 
Turkish wells on the new oil fields might, 


if driven, drain Mosul wells dry.* Succinct 
was a message from Angora last week: 

“The Turkish Foreign Office has started 
an official investigation and has promised 
to provide documentary evidence of the 
complicity of at least one European power 
in the conflict ...a plot centering 
around the organization of an independent 
Kurd republic which could grant oil con- 
cessions to European financiers.” 

Berlin’s Vossische Zeitung was even 
franker. Its Angora correspondent cabled: 
“Leaders of the Kurd movement have 
received money from England. The Kurds 
are using machine guns of British origin.” 


OCEANIA 
Sunk the Night Before 


The day before it was announced, Lon- 
don and New York newspaper offices 
knew last week that the starboard pro- 
peller and part of the shaft of the British 
liner Tahiti had fallen off, some 500 mi. 
from the Cook Islands, that the Tahiti 
was sinking while two U. S. vessels, the 
Matson liner Ventura and the Shipping 
Board’s Antinous were rushing to the res- 
cue. Reason: first news of the sinking 
Tahiti came from Suva, a Fiji island just 
west (from New York) of the Interna- 
tional date line (180° east of Greenwich) 
a spot where the sun rises 14 hr. ahead of 
New York. At 9:30 o'clock of a mid- 
winter Monday morning Suva announced 
the sinking Tahiti’s 175 passengers were 
safely transferred to the Ventura. New 
York papers recorded the fact at 7:30 
o'clock of a midsummer Sunday evening. 


CHINA 

Tsinan Captured ; Chang Still 

Coy 

The see-saw fortunes of the Chinese 
Nationalist government, teetering danger- 
ously for months, swung high again last 
week. The so-called bandit-communist 
armies that have menaced all government 
in the central provinces were compara- 
tively quiescent. Torrential floods which 
have interrupted military operations 
against the northern leaders, subsided. 
Nationalist military despatches proudly 
announced 20 battles in one week. Best 
of all, Nationalist troops captured Tsinan. 
capital of Shantung province, in a pitched 
battle. Northern troops fled back toward 
the Yellow River leaving quantities of 
arms and munitions behind them. Opti- 
mistic correspondents in Shanghai an- 
nounced that the capture of Tsinan and 
the resultant crippling of Northern forces 
looked like the turning point of the war, 
wagered that Chiang Kai-shek would con- 
trol not only Shantung but also Honan 
province in another fortnight. 

Only important Nationalist defeat of 
the week was the disheartening return of 
General Wu Ti-chen, Nationalist govern- 


*Though the British mandated Kingdom of 
Irak has been promised complete independence 
in 1932, in the event of her scheduled admission 
to the League of Nations in that year. British 
interests will continue, under concessions, to de- 
velop Mosul’s major oil fields to control depend- 
ent airports—a vital point in the British-India 
Airway. 
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BUSINESS GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 








Prognostications 


Bears are pulling their punches and there 
are now signs here and there of a quick- 
ening of the industrial tempo. Auto tycoons 
swing into line with 150,000 workers back 
on the job who will eat, sleep, and amuse 
at a weekly distribution total of $6,000,000. 
Steel and affiliated industries. . . basic indus- 
tries which are farthest from the consumer 
and thereby decline and rise last and 
farthest. ..are getting under motion. 

Bank credits are expanding. ..car load- 
ings increasing. ..commodity prices firmer 

.and in many lines retail sales are within 
3 per cent of last season. Indeed those who 
are responsible for the plans and policies 
pursued by our greatest industries are 





LOWER DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


. « - with strategic branch plants 
and warehouses 


showing every confidence in the upswing of 
American business. 


Rolling up thetr sleeves 


Cause for further rejoicing lies in the fact 
that big corporations are rolling up their 
sleeves and making real efforts to solve the 
unemployment bugaboo. Facilitation is 
promised by employment stabilization plans 
taking root in the Electrical Industry, also 
by a program sponsored by the pure soap 
interests in Cincinnati. The latter guar- 
antees employees 48 weeks of work per 
year. ..press hails this policy as “a pay 
roll that floats.” 


Leopard changes spots 


New confidence awakens industry from 
its pause of much needed refreshment to 
find that markets in many instances have 
shifted their locales... that bright spots on 
the business map have moved. ..that new 
price levels have put the stop-watch on 
industrial efficiency. 


New saga no bother 


Shifting markets should only arouse ty- 
coons to a new alertness. For if the present 
swing has thrown their plant out of its 

“strategic center,’’ where there has been a 
nicely established relationship between the 


gone 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


transportation of raw materials, manufac- 
turing and marketing, immediate steps 
should be taken to place new branch plants 
or abundant warehouse facilities in the 
heart of the new distribution center. 

For spotting your distribution map with 
branches or warehouses need entail no 
bother, now that the building industry has 
gone modern. The new Austin-Method of 
design and construction enables you to 
delegate completely the responsibility for 
construction operations, either in or away 
from your home city. 

Austin has a nation-wide organization 
with frequent branch offices which can pro- 
vide a constant contact in such operations, 
enabling you to have daily reports before 
you containing comprehensive details of the 
progress of the work. Building across the 
nation has become as simple as building 
across the street. . 


Prepare for profits 


That you may make the most of indus- 
try’s upswing, you had best take careful 
stock of your present facilities, keeping in 
mind that proof of the plant is profit. .. 
that obsolescence in equipment and methods 
are serious drags upon earnings and a 
source of constant waste. 

If indeed you do have a white elephant 
on your hands, now is the time to scrap it 
because the cost of building is lower than it 
has been in 9 years. ..there never has been, 
in fact, a better time to strengthen the 
weak spots in your industrial armor. 

By enlisting Austin Engineers you are 
assured that good engineering, always 
worth many times its cost, will arm your 
new plant, or branch, with the best in 
design. ..proper layout of floor space with 
balanced departments...that subsequent 
savings in production will insure liberal 
profit margins. Austin-Methods of building 
will likewise bring to you liberal economies 
in construction costs. 


Modus operandi 


In actual operation the Austin-Method 
of design and construction differs as greatly 
from the old order of building as modern 
mass production differs from ancient handi- 
craft. In effect it is a merging of the func- 
tions of architecture, engineering, construc- 
tion and equipment into one integral service 
...you cover the entire project by the 
terms of a single contract. 





ENGINEERED FOR FURNITURE PROFITS 
. .. Austin Engineers handled everything 


You only have to do business with one 
factor...Austin Engineers...they handle 
everything from site selection to completed 
plant....delivered steam-up and _ fully 
equipped, ready for immediate production. 

In contemplating any new project don’t 
fail to get Austin’s estimate on approximate 
costs. .. Austin guarantees definite delivery 
date, a low total cost and high quality of 
workmanship and materials. ..all covered 
by a penalty and bonus clause if you desire. 


Phone immediately 


Phone or wire the nearest Austin office 
immediately, or use the handy memo below 
to gain vital facts without obligation. 
Building needs can be answered by com- 
pleted facilities within 30-60-90 days from 
the moment you lift your receiver off its hook. 





STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION 
. insures liberal profit margins 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Seattle Portland The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


AUSTIN METHOD 
Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


nap pdellitiniledaiaanssatveds sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


... project containing 
O “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm 


Individual ........ 
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HERE are many places 


where lovers of horses 
may ride—but where in the 
East is riding as enjoyable 
as at The Homestead? The 
entire countryside around 
Hot Springs probably is 
the most picturesque in all 
Virginia. Here you may 
enjoy any kind of ride your 
heart desires. Nowhere 
else will you find the 
diversification of trails. 
Noteventhe charm of Paris 
along the bridle paths of 
the Bois, or the lure of 
London from Rotten Row 
is attractive as the trails up 
in the Alleghanies from 
The Homestead. 


Some prefer the Open 
Trail, others Fort Indian 
Trail or the George Trail 
and so on down the line. 
First you find yourself 
riding out in the open. 
Now you are in the woods. 
The scene is always chang- 


HOT SPRINGS 


ing—forever different. 
No matter how often you 
ride, there is something 
new to see. The air is won- 
derful. It is fresh and it 
carries the scent of clean 


pines, cedars and every- 


thing woodsey. The Home- 
stead Trails are soft for 
easy riding. It is very 
peaceful in the sunshine, 
the wind touches your face 
and rustles away. We in- 
vite you to come! 

You will also enjoy the 
famous Hot Springs min- 
eral waters and the hydro- 
therapeutic treatments if 
you are feeling a bit run 
down. Three excellent golf 
courses and many tennis 
courts. 


Upon request we will for- 
ward a booklet fully de- 
scribing The Homestead. 
Kindly address Christian 
S. Andersen, Resident 


Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be secured 


from the Virginia Hot 


Springs office in tne 


Kits-Carlton. 


Daily through Pullman service from New York, Detroit, Cleve- 


land and other Ohio cities to the Virginia Hot 


Che HOMESTEAD 


Springs. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 


2-H-18 


| ment representative in Mukden, Man- 
| churia, to Nanking. Sitting firmly in 
| Mukden is Manchuria’s little warlord 
| Chang Hsueh-liang, who rules an area 
larger than France and Italy together and 
who inherited $10,000,000 in negotiable 
treasure from his bomb-smitten father, 
the great Chang Tso-lin. Smart Son 
Chang is an ally whom any Chinese gov- 
ernment would give its eye teeth to pos- 
| sess but to the overtures of both National- 
ists and Northerners, Smart Son Chang 
has ever been coy as a chipmunk. 

Months ago, with trunks full of silver 
| and an iron constitution, General Wu Ti- 
| chen went to Mukden to give a few 
| parties for Chang, to make a final attempt 
| to win him permanently to the National- 
| ist government. Smart Son Chang en- 
joyed the parties. At Wu’s expense they 


| ate bushels of fresh red caviar, gallons of 


| bird’s nest soup, mountains of sharks’ fins, 
| plovers’ eggs, washed down by more gal- 
| lons of champagne. Platoons of sing-song 
| girls were imported. Merchants ransacked 
| their storehouses for jewels, brocades and 
| rare jades, with General Wu always foot- 
| ing the bill. 

Last week General Wu returned to 
| Nanking with his digestion ruined, his 
| coffers empty. He had spent over one 
| million dollars of Nanking government 
| funds, had promised Chang both Peking 
and Tientsin (if and when recaptured). 
All he had received was a promise of 
| friendship. Worst of all, Nanking off- 
cials learned last week that Smart Chang 
had actually appointed two Mukden rep- 
resentatives to the Peking government. 
Reproached for this, Chang replied that 
his representatives in Peking were there 
| “for sentimental reasons only.” After this 
announcement Chang threw a sop to the 
Nationalists by sending back to Nanking 
his official representative, General Wang 
Chia-cheng, whom he withdrew last year. 


CUBA 
| Editor Pacheco 


| Abelardo Pacheco, editor of Voz del 
Pueblo, small but vociferous Nationalist 
(anti-Government) Havana weekly, has 
lately been shocking conservative Cubans 
by boldly printing what others dare only 
think about Cuba’s horn-spectacled Presi- 
dent General Gerardo Machado y Morales, 
El Gallo (The Rooster): that he is com- 
| pletely subservient to U. S. big business 
interests, that all serious political oppo- 
nents are exiled from Cuba, that political 
prisoners are thrown to the sharks of 
Havana harbor from a chute in the 
Cabana fortress (next to Morro Castle), 
| that thoughprivate crime has beenspectac- 
ularly reduced, political assassination is 
common; etc., etc. (Time, March 11, ef 
seg.). One night last week Editor Pacheco 
found himself in a position to write no 
more. A curtained automobile stopped in 
front of his home in Cerro (Havana 
| suburb). Editor Pacheco was standing on 
the sidewalk. Out of the automobile burst 
a stream of fire and bullets, nine of which 
tore through Editor Pacheco’s middle. 

Said Havana’s rigorous Chief of Police, 
Major Trujillo: 

“We have absolutely no clue to the 
assassins. I have just been to the hospital 
and I am told that Sefior Pacheco will not 

| regain consciousness. 
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"gis Topay’s 
e WATER PROBLEM 


HEN A CITY puts down a 

water supply line with an 

oversize capacity that will 
be adequate to the needs of the 
estimated population generations 
hence, and lays large diameter cast 
iron pipe that will last a century, 
it is demonstrating the civic spirit 
and confidence that builds the 
greater city of tomorrow. 


Dallas in the South, Albany in the 
North and many progressive cities 
throughout America are now laying 
cast iron water lines much larger 
in capacity than present needs re- 
quire, as an expression of their faith 
ina still greater future. In fact, more 
large diameter cast iron pipe will 
be laid this year than ever before. 


Cities building for the future use 
cast iron pipe for water and gas 
mains because it lasts a century, re- 
quires lower maintenance costs,and 
saves taxpayers’ money. The reason 
for the long life of cast iron pipe is 
its effective resistance to rust. Water 
and gas mains of ferrous metal (iron 
and steel), with the exception of cast 
iron, disintegrate from rust. Cast 
iron pipe is the only ferrous metal 





pipe practicable for underground 
mains, that rust will not destroy. 

When yousee pipe being putdown 
in your city, look for the “Q-check” 
trade mark stencilled in white on 
every length. It is your assurance 
that this pipe need never be re- 
placed during your lifetime or that 
of your children’s children. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association offers taxpayers, engi- 
neers, and city officials detailed in- 
formation regarding cast iron pipe 
for water, gas, sewers, culverts and 
industrial needs. Address: The Cast 
fron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engi- 
neer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. * * * 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” 
trade mark is obtainable from the follow- 
ing leading pipe founders: Alabama Pipe 
Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala,; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iren 
Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 
Broadway, New York. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Copyright 1930 by C. 1. P,. R. Asa‘n. 
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Mayfair Lady Missing 

Since last month the 1st Lady of Minto 
has been missing from her accustomed 
place in London’s Mayfair district. Her 
place is in the art gallery of Victor 
Gilbert Lariston Garnet Murray-Kynnyn- 
mond Elliott, the present (sth) Earl of 
Minto. Done in the 18th century by the 
masterful brush of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the 1st Lady of Minto’s value as last 
estimated was anywhere up to $150,000. 
When the theft was discovered His Grace 
posted a reward of $10,000 for the capture 
of the thief, the return of his ancestress. 

Scotland Yard last fortnight announced 
that, with such a thief at large, extra pre- 
cautions were being taken to guard the 
treasures of Buckingham Palace. Scotland 
Vard added the following: the logical, 
probable market for the lady’s sale would 
be the U. S.; “There are plenty of Ameri- 
can millionaires who would pay $50,000 





for a picture they knew to be worth far 
more—and ask no questions.” 

Last week a tip along Englaind’s grape- 
vine telegraph sent a cable hurrying to 
Manhattan. New York police wired Bos- 
ton port officials. Scotland Yard had heard 
that the Lady of Minto had been, was 
being, or would be, smuggled into the 
U. S. via Boston. 

The thief has been plundering London’s 
West End homes of art treasures since 
early summer. He is apparently a cos- 
mopolite, a socialite, an avistocrat. He 
steals only valuable and famed paint- 
ings. He filches mainly during socialite 
functions. Garden parties are his forte. 
He made off with a Van Dyck—Fed- 
dinand the Cardinal—while guests of 
Lord Clarendon gossiped over their cups 
on the lawn. At the Earl of Minto’s home, 
besides the Reynolds, he helped himself 
to $100,000 worth of the Countess of 
Minto’s jewels. 








LE MOMENT 


SURPRENANT 


[THE SURPRISING MOMENT] 


When you discover that 


the man whom you have slapped familiarly on 
the back is not your old friend Chuck Smith of 
Boston “partez d’un éclat de rire” (laugh it off). 


Be nonchalant. ..L1IG H T 


PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 


A MURAD 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 
© P. Lorillard Co. 
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Art and $$ 


Quarrels over esthetic values in art are 
older than Aristotle. Almost as old are 
squabbles between artists and dealers over 
monetary values—prices, commissions. 
Much headway may never be made in 
deciding relative esthetics, but last week 
was taken a notable step towards settling 
artistic money wrangles. 

From the Manhattan office of President 
Frederic Newlin Price of the American 
Art Dealers Association came announce- 
ment of a model contract, defining rights 
and privileges of dealers and artists. 
Executive committees representing the 
Dealers Association and the American 
Artists Professional League drew up the 
agreement, agreed to abide by it. Long 
a worker for such an agreement was’ the 
late William Sherman Potts, president of 
the American Society of Miniature 
Painters. For as Dealer Price observed: 
“It is time the art business should be put 
on a business basis. A generation ago it 
was a gamble. That is not so any longer. 
Now it is a definite business, so recognized 
by the banks.” 

Chief item of the new code pertains to 
re-orders of portraits originally secured 
through dealers. The contract stipulates: 
on re-orders commissioned ‘by clients 
within one year after completion of the 
first portrait and on orders traceable to 
paintings contracted for through a dealer, 
the dealer receives full commission. Dur- 
ing the second year the dealer’s commis- 
sion on re-orders shall be four-fifths of the 
original rate; in the third year, three- 
fifths; in the fourth, two-fifths; after that, 
nothing. If misunderstandings arise, artist 
and dealer will submit their case to arbi- 
tration. The pact recommends, does not 
stipulate, that the art dealer’s commission 
shall vary “with the prominence and repu- 
tation of the artist and may range from 
20% to 50%. For ordinary transactions, 
334% is recommended.” (Famed artists 
pay less commission to dealers than un- 
knowns.) All contracts are to be drawn uj 
and signed by both parties,* the price and 
commission stipulated and changeable 
only upon written consent of both. 


rm 
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“Proper Place” 

“There will always be abundant room 
for outdoor advertising in its proper place, 
but that proper place is the commercial 
districts of towns and cities, and not the 
American countryside.” 








So last week announced the American 
Institute of Architects, officially joining 
the Save-the-Scenery movement. From 
Manhattan appeals to 70 member soci- 
eties were issued. All Architects were 
urged to enlist local booster clubs, civi¢ 
authorities, most of all to exhort state 
legislatures, in whose province lie curtail- 
ment powers. At the same time William 
Stanley Parker of Boston was named by 
the Institute to aid a test case, expected to 
prove a precedent, now pending before the 
U. S. Supreme Court, in which the Massa- 
chusetts Billboard Law Defense Commit- 
tee hopes to determine whether property 
can be constitutionally regulated. 





*Heretofore, verbal “gentlemen’s agreements” 
have been customary. Often they have led to Jaw 
suits such as Manhattan Portrait Painters Gal- 
lery, Inc. v. Howard Chandler Christy (Time, 
Aug. 18). 
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Schooling Raises Pay 














7 ga a ; 
: Statistics show that, on the average, high school graduates earn $1.00 
for every 72 cents earned by boys with merely elementary education. 
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“d 
ts 
he 
- “Dad, I want to get a job. Lots of rich men 
T, didn’t go to school any longer than I have.” 
;. “My boy, you have heard about only the rare 
he | © 1080 M. L. 1. Co. exceptions. You don’t know how many millions 
“ 4 of men have been barely able to keep body and 
ist soul together because they were only half edu- 
bi- cated and unable to com pete with better trained 
“ss men. You'd better go back to school.” 
u- 
ym 
on AYBE it is the boy next door—perhaps ___ Before he is permitted to leave school it would 
n- itis your own boy—who is eager, (x, be a great thing if he could talk to 
be restless and ambitious, who would like 4 \\ some man or woman in charge of em- 
ble to quit school and go to work. He is we} ployment for a big company. He would 
looking forward to the day when he will ==\--3/ learn that the better educated boys and 
have more spending money and more © go — girls are given preference, from the out- 
on independence. iF set, over those who quit school toosoon. 
ice, f 
ial ; 
the He has read of self-made men who had In almost every kind of work, whether 
but little schooling. He sees no reason manual, mechanical, business or pro- 
Se why he could not do equally well. fessional, higher wages and salaries, in 
om z the overwhelming majority of cases, are 
ro Tell him that if he had a chance to talk a earned by the best educated and best 
vie | to one of the big, self-made men of eR trained. 
“i whom he has heard, he would probe. | . 
am ably be told, “While I was earninga “Tous Apart from the greater enjoyment of 
vd place for myself in the business world : books, arts and science gained through 
the I studied at night trying to keep up education—and just as a matter of 
of mentally with my old school friends— cold dollars and cents—education pays 
rty even those who went through college.” the best dividends. 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Lambeth Conference, Ended 


The most and right reverend prelates of 
the Church of England and its affiliates 
in other countries (including the U. S. 
Protestant Episcopal Church), after five 
weeks of secret deliberation in Lambeth 
Palace, London (Trme, July 14), last 
week published 75 resolutions which they 
had agreed upon. Accompanying the reso- 
Jutions was a surprisingly prosaic encycli- 
cal letter by Archbishop Cosmo Gordon 
Lang of Canterbury. 

Some of the resolutions were also 
unsatisfactory to communicants. The 
archbishops and bishops, except for ad- 
vice on marriage, divorce and birth con- 
trol and recommendation that adherents 
be permitted to take the sacraments in 
any consecrated building if an Anglican 
or Episcopal church were not handy, 
dealt mostly with general church prob- 
lems, little with problems of personal 
belief. In subject the resolutions were 
general, in tone cautious. 

Caution was necessary for two reasons. 
1) The Lambeth Conference, a decennial 
meeting, is purely advisory; its resolutions 
are by no means mandatory; they reflect 
the opinions of the majority of the 
bishops. The secrecy of the sessions is to 
shroud the often bitter arguments among 
the bishops. 2) The Church of England 
is not a unanimous body. Its Anglo- 
Catholic group has developed a serious 
rift in its doctrinal observations. 

Expected Resolutions. Some of the 
more conventional resolutions said: Re- 
ligious standards must control interna- 
tional affairs: “We recognize in the 
modern discoveries of science . . . veri- 
table gifts of God”; “the ruling of one 
race [7. e. India] by another can only be 
justified when the highest welfare of the 
subject race is the constant aim of the 
government”; “nobody should be ex- 
luded from worship in any church on 
account of color or race”; etc. ete. 

No More National Gods. In every 
war the priesthood has been the govern- 
ment’s greatest aid in exciting warriors 
to battle. Every Christian nation has 
averred that God was on its side in con- 
flict. The prelates at Lambeth made a 
gesture to eradicate this unchristian in- 
consistency. Said they in effect: Nations 
should arbitrate their quarrels. If a 
nation has agreed with other nations to 
such arbitration (cf. the Kellogg-Briand 
pact) and then goes to war without at- 
tempting to settle a dispute peaceably, 
then the offending nation’s priesthood 
should not call on God for national help. 
There must be no more national gods, 
only a God of the League of Nations. 

(This resolution did not, of course, 
supply criteria of a refusal to arbitrate. 
Clergymen are still free to persuade them- 
selves and their people that the enemy 
“started the war,” and to guess on which 
nations outside the league God is smiling 
or frowning. ) 

More promising as pulpit topics for 
the winter ahead were a dozen cognate 
resolutions on marriage and sex prob- 
lems. In part these controversial resolu- 
tions read: 


Remarriage. “Where an_ innocent 
person is remarried under civil sanction 
and desires to receive Holy Communion 
it recommends the case should be referred 
for consideration to the bishop subject to 
provincial regulations.” 

Latitudinarianism. “The Church 
[has] unceasing responsibility for the 
spiritual welfare of all her members who 
have come short of her standard... 
The Church individually and _ socially 
[aims for] reconciliation to God and re- 











Dr. Lacey KirK WILLIAMS 


His is the world’s largest Protestant 
Church. 


(See col. 3) 


demption from sin. . . . All bishops and 
clergy [should] keep this aim before 
them. ‘ 

Birth Control. “Where there is a 
clearly felt moral obligation to limit or 
avoid parenthood the method must be de- 
cided on Christian principles. . . . The 
primary and obvious method is complete 
abstinence. 

“Nevertheless, in those cases where 
there is such clearly felt moral obligation 
to limit or avoid parenthood, and where 
there is a morally sound reason for avoid- 
ing complete abstinence, the conference 
agrees that other methods may be used 
provided this is done in the light of the 
same Christian principles. The conference 
records strong condemnation of the use 
of any methods of birth control from 
selfishness, luxury or mere convenience.” 

Abortion. “The conference further 
records its abhorrence of the sinful 
practice of abortion.” 

Irregular Unions. “In that they [ir- 
regular unions] offend against the true 
nature of love, irregular unions compro- 
mise the future happiness of married life, 
are antagonistic to the welfare of the 
community and, above all, are contrary 
to the revealed will of God... .” 

“The Functions of Sex are a god- 
given factor in human life and are es- 
sentially noble and creative. * 


In Sunday Town 
“The World’s Greatest Bible Confer- 


ence: International and Interdenomina- 
tional: Nothing Like it Elsewhere: The 
World’s Greatest Preachers, Bible Teach- 
ers and Christian Workers.” Thus in 
church papers did the Winona Lake (Ind. ) 
Bible Conference advertise its opening 
this week. For eleven hours a day did 
able evangelists, with Dr. William Edward 
Biederwolf directing, labor with the 
wicked, exalt the righteous. 

Conspicuously absent was Winona 
Lake’s most famed citizen, Presbyterian 
Evangelist William Ashley Sunday, 66. In 
recent years Mr. Sunday’s vigor has 
diminished. He no longer exhorts as 
dramatically as in his heyday just after 
the War. Early last week he addressed the 
Miami Valley Chautauqua near Dayton, 
Ohio. Thence he hastened, past Winona 
Lake, to another of his homes in Hood 
River Valley, Ore. 





mae 
Mexico City Cathedral 

A score of bellringers clambered to the 
towers of Mexico City’s Cathedral an 
early morning last week. From the high 
openings they peered perspectively at the 
diminutive people kneeling before the 
cathedral’s shut gates. For four years 
the building had been closed, ever since 
onetime President Plutarco Elias Calles 
tried to enforce Mexico’s anti-religious 
laws (Time, Feb. 22, 1926 et seg.) and 
the Pope in displeasure ordered priests to 
cease their public religious duties. But 
last year Mexico and Vatican City made 
peace (Time, July 1, 1929). Mexican 
churches reopened for services, not, how- 
ever, the Cathedral. Three and a half cen- 
turies had weakened the structure. Its 
use had become dangerous. The chapter 
took advantage of the cessation of worship 
to reinforce weakened portions. Last week 
repairs were sufficient for safety. Arch- 
bishop Pascual Diaz, primate of Mexico, 
and Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Florez, 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, were ready 
to celebrate a high pontifical mass. They 
gave a signal. The bellringers boomed 
their bells. The worshipers flocked in, un- 
persuaded until that moment that their 
faith was really re-established in Mexico. 








Negro Baptists 

Fifth largest religious group in the 
U.S. are the Negro Baptists. Four years 
ago their adult membership was 2,914,- 
482.* Largest Protestant church in the 
world is Chicago’s Olivet Baptist church, 
membership 12,000. Dr. Lacey Kirk 
Williams, urbane pastor of Olivet, has 
been president of the Negroes’ National 
Baptist convention for eight years. Last 
week he called the convention to order 
in Chicago. More than 50,000 delegates 
were in the city. They thronged through 
the streets. They filled the Coliseum. 
They conducted a “grand musicale” 
(1,000 choristers), street parades, an 
athletic carnival on Soldiers Field at the 
lake front, a “jubilee pageant of progress” 
(2,000 participants). Quite visible were 
delegates in Chicago, yet not one of the 
important white Chicago daily papers re- 
ported their activities last week. Negroes 
attributed that silence to a definite cause: 


*For the numerical rank of U. S. religious 
hodies, see Time, June 30. 
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ates HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising The 

yugh to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 

‘um. a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 

ale having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its Insurance Company O 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 

inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 


nant ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This North Am erica 


the service may be secured through responsible insurance 
. re- agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 

re ‘ 7 . s PHILADELPHIA 
roes 
use: North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 


f: . The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
tied Telephone Directories under the heading 


“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 





and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Chicago Negroes are effectively boycotting 
local business houses which refuse to 
employ Negro help.* 

President Williams required all his 
urbanity and parliamentary skill to keep 
the convention’s business meetings from 
riot. Many Negro Baptists have become 
discontented with his long tenure of the 
presidency. This year they had as a sword 
over his head a scandal. 

Last spring there were strong rumors 
that $62,000 had been stolen from the 
National Baptists’ Sunday School Pub- 
lishing Board at Nashville, Tenn. Presi- 
dent Williams sent Edward Donahue 
Pierson to audit the books. As Pierson 
was returning from Nashville to Chicago, 
someone shot him to death near Scotts- 
burg, Ind., stole his audit report. Arrested 
for complicity in the murder but free on 
bail is Dr. B. J. F. Westabrook of In- 
dianapolis, President Williams’ bosom 

*A similar boycott has started in New Or- 
leans. At Harrison, Ark., last week, unem- 
ployed whites drove Negro laborers from their 
work, pre-empted the vacated jobs. 


Pe ed Raa dates a 


friend. Arrested for the murder and still 
in jail is George Washington, Indianapolis 
detective.* Sought for extradition from 
Tennessee as accomplices are Dr. Arthur 
Melvin Townsend, secretary of the Pub- 
lishing Board, executive committeeman of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and his 
son Arthur Melvin Townsend Jr. 

Enemies of President Williams charge 
that, merely to avoid a church scandal, 
he has permitted the publishing house 
books to be doctored to hide the money 
theft. His friends deny this vehemently. 
Pierson, they aver, was murdered not be- 
cause he carried incriminating records, 
but because he, a notorious philanderer, 
had vexed some wench’s man. 

This sword of scandal the “enemies” 
tried to plunge into the head of their 
convention. But all during last week’s 
sessions Dr. Williams kept bobbing out of 
harm, skillfully, urbanely. 


*Not to be confused with George Washington, 
able pastor of Columbus, Ohio’s Bethany Bap- 
tist church. 








Administration Building, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, 


Supervising Architect Treasury Department and 
Rankin & Kellogg 











BEAUTIFYING THE EAGLE’S NEST 




















= Adnministration Building of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, just completed, is another of those beautiful structures of 
Georgia Marble whose character and classic loveliness make Washington one 
of the most beautiful cities of the world. All who have been to the nation’s 
capital city have admired the Pan-American Building, Corcoran Art Gallery, 
the Columbus Fountain, the Dupont Memorial Fountain, and the exquisite 
pediment of the Capitol itself. The same reasons why Georgia Marble was 


used for these 


its flawless beauty and its boundless power to endure 


prompted its selection for this beautiful addition to our administrative buildings. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 








GEORGIA MARBLE 

















MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Backers 


In Los Angeles, Charles Creighton and 
James D. Harris of St. Louis said that 
they had backed their automobile all the 
way from New York in 18 days at 8 
m.p.h., the motor running continuously. 
Two friends in a refueling car accom- 


panied them, will follow them when they 
back back. 





. ——> 
Painter 
At Oceanside, L. I., Samuel Cocks, 
painter, learning that he had inherited $1,- 
000,000 from an uncle who was arich Sioux 
Indian, said he would not give up his 
trade but would acquire a motor and 
chauffeur to drive him to & from work. 
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Pulp 

In Woodbine, N. J., Justice Jacob S. 
Levin fined Leon Smith, 20, $10 and costs 
for taking Margaret Chambers to a 
cinema without her parents’ consent. 
Soon Justice Levin received the follow- 
ing note from an anonymous, irate New 
Yorker: “I am going to be in Woodbine 
next week and if I catch sight of you I’m 
going to blow you to pulp for fining that 
young fellow for taking out that girl.” 
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Snakebiter 

In Wooster, Ohio, Allen Manson, 17, 
found a blue racer snake coiled around 
his neck, bit the reptile until it relaxed and 
freed him. 
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Nose 

In Fitchburg, Mass., Donald Maegan 
received a bash on the face from an auto- 
mobile accident which straightened his 
nose. His nose had been crooked since a 
similar accident five years ago. 

——— 

Congregation 

In Kansas City, Mo., the Rev. Carl C. 
Walker, operator of a prayer tabernacle, 
left town without paying his divorced 
wife’s alimony. Mrs. Walker went to 
the tabernacle, seized 193 chairs, a 
vacuum cleaner, an electric refrigerator, 
a grand piano, a xylophone, a shotgun, 
offered them for sale. The congregation 
paid the alimony to get the church furnish- 
ings back. 


Finished 

At Valparaiso, Ind., Mrs. William 
Knoll, in nine years seven times married 
to and six times divorced from the same 
William Knoll, said that when she got 
her seventh decree, now pending, she 
was through with William Knoll. 








—_— 


Robber ze 


In Joplin, Mo., a robber held up Mrs. 
Amy Haggard, filling station operator. 
Mrs. Haggard doused him with gasoline, 
he fired his revolver at her. The bullet 
missed Mrs. Haggard but the flame 
ignited the footpad’s clothing, sent him 
away screaming, ablaze. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH designs a 
NEW TYPE of TELEGRAPH OFFICE 





Interior view of one of 


Postal Telegraph’s new offices 


- + + Another forward step by Postal 


Telegraph in the vast expansion program 


of the International System - + + = - 


F you live in Washington, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, no doubt you are 
already familiar with them— Tele- 
graph offices such as America 
has never seen before... 


Tastefully designed writing 
rooms, comfortable chairs, roomy 
desks—and a new spirit of courte- 
ous efficiency. 


One of the new-type offices re- 
cently opened in Washington is 
shown here. 


From these cheerful, spacious 
rooms—as from any Postal Tele- 
graph office today—you can flash 
swift messages to 70,000 points in 
the United States—8,000in Canada. 


You can connect promptly with 
the many rich markets of Centra 
and South America, through All 
America Cables ... You can quick- 


ly contact European and Asiatic 





r ‘) } t 





Postal Telegraph 


at Washington, D. C. 


points, through Commercial Cables 
... You can send messages to ships 
at sea, by Mackay Radio. 


These fine modern offices—and 
others that Postal Telegraph will 
open—form part of the vast expan- 
sion program of the International 
System—the only American tele- 
graph company offering a world- 
wide ‘service of coordinated record 
communications. 


To familiarize American business 
men with the many modern facili- 
ties this great system offers—to 
point out economies they make pos- 
sible—Postal Telegraph now offers 
you a free analysis of your own 
communications problems. 


A note or a phone call to any Postal 
Telegraph office will bring a specially 
trained representative. He will tell you 
how to promote efficiency and cut costs 
in your use of rapid communications. 
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Th NOISE 


that followed him to bed 


All day long, the office roared in his ears 
... but he never noticed it. Jangling 
phones ... haggling voices ... banging 
doors ...and the interminable clatter of 
noisy typewriters surged in at his office 
door ... but he went calmly on as usual. 
“I'm so used to it,” he’d say, “... I never 


hear it.” 

But while his ears didn’t “hear” the office 
din... his nerves did. They sopped it up. 
Stored it up. And when bedtime came, the 
noise that couldn’t turn him for a single 
second from his desk, turned him for hours 
from his bed. 


Leaders in Business, awake to the high 


Remin ston 


cost of office din, are spending millions of 
dollars a year for “sound-proofed” walls 
and ceilings and other sound-deadening 
devices to “blot up” noise. 


But the only lasting remedy for typewriter 
clatter is the RemincTron Noise .Ess. 


And the Remincton NolseELEss pays a 
double dividend! Besides bringing a blessed 






quiet into your office, it brings a finer 
quality of typing. For the very precision 
of manufacture that makes it noiseless, 
makes it better. With a RemincTon Noise- 
LESS, your correspondence will take on a 
neater dress. Letters cleaner, more uni- 
form in weight, more closely aligned. 
Carbon copies sharp as a tool-maker’s die. 
Stencils as clear-cut as an etching. And 
for your secretary... faster work with 
less effort. 


Why not telephone for a demonstration? 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC., 
Typewriter Division, Buffalo, New York. 
Sales offices in all leading cities. 





It takes the Bedlam out of Business 
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- BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Tom’s Peanuts 

On the New York Curb is listed the 
stock of a company engaged in manufac- 
turing patented egg-containers. Another 
operates whaling vessels. Others make 
camel’s hair goods, fountain pens, soft 
drinks, clocks, sheets, bathing suits. But 
never until last week was a company, de- 
voted entirely to peanuts, represented 
upon a New York stock market. The pea- 
nut came to Wall Street with the listing 
on the Curb of Tom Huston Peanut Co. 

Guiding this young (incorporated in 
1928) company’s affairs is its creator, 
youngish Tom Huston, publicized as ‘The 
Farmer Boy Who Became Peanut King.” 








©Bachrach 
Tom Huston 
“Millions gone nutty i 
It would be a mistake to call Peanut 
King Huston “Thomas,” for like Republic 
Steel’s Tom Girdler he is simply, proudly 
Tom. The bronze nameplate on his desk 
bears only the three-letter word: TOM. 
The company points out that this is very 
expressive of his character. 

Tom Huston learned about peanuts in 
Texas. He saw so many of them on his 
father’s farm that a weaker man in his 
position might have hated the sight of 
them, turned to other things. But Tom 
Huston explains: “It wasn’t the goobers 
I hated so much as it was the shelling.” 

To make shelling less arduous, he in- 
vented a machine to do the job, found 
there was no money in selling the machine 
because it was so perfect that there was 
no replacement business. So he turned 
to the confectionery field, wherein are his 
company’s activities. 

The brands of Tom Huston Peanut Co. 
are many. They are: Tom’s Toasted Pea- 
nuts, Tom’s Peanut Butter Sandwiches, 
Tom’s Chocolate Peanuts, Tom’s Cocoa- 
nut Bar, Tom’s Harvest Time, Tom’s 
Peanut Plank, Tom’s High Roller, Tom’s 
Spun Gold, Tom’s Gold Bar, Tom’s Pea- 
nut Bar. 

Turning out about $2,500,000 worth of 
peanut products a year, selling them to 
some 75,000 retail outlets, the company 


has prospered. Last year it earned $407,- 
ooo. Its common stockholders total 225; 
preferred, 175. 

These figures give verity to the Tom 
Huston slogans: “They Make Hunger a 
Joy,” “Millions Gone Nutty over Tom’s 
Toasted Peanuts.” 





Dinas 
Putnam, Minton & Balch 


When books by Washington Irving and 
James Fenimore Cooper first appeared, 
they bore the imprint of G. P. Putnam 
who started publishing in 1837. Now old- 
est of U. S. publishing houses of direct 
descent is G. P. Putnam’s Sons, its man- 
agement having passed to the third gener- 
ation. Last week the flux that has lately 
been tossing the book industry about 
seized this venerable firm. 

George Palmer Putnam had three sons, 
most famed of whom was the late patri- 
archal Major George Haven Putnam 
whose anecdotes included his imprison- 
ment by the rebels during the Civil War. 
When Major Putnam died last winter his 
stock in the firm, which did not constitute 
control, passed to his son, Palmer Cosslet 
Putnam, 30, a geologist. Returning to the 
U.S. recently from Africa, Palmer Cosslet 
Putnam inspected the firm of his father 
and grandfather. What its earnings were 
only a few intimates know, but publishers 
would be surprised if recent Putnam prof- 
its have been tremendous. President has 
been Irving Putnam, 78, youngest (and 
now last surviving) of the Sons. In an 
enterprise less venerable, he might long 
since have become Chairman of the Board 
and yielded title to the Vice President, 
his able, active nephew George Palmer 
Putnam, 43, whose father, the late John 
Bishop Putnam, was the Son between 
Irving and the late patriarchal Major. 

What Geologist Putnam decided to do, 
and did do last week, was to buy out his 
cousin, the Vice President. Then, to bring 
new blood into the old house and fill the 
executive hole, he arranged a merger with 
the six-year-old firm of Minton, Balch & 
Co. 

The departure from G. P. Putnam & 
Sons of George Palmer Putnam was 
almost as newsworthy as the deal itself. In 
the past decade he has made himself con- 
spicuous on the publishing scene. He is 
a man with the dangerous combination of 
literary ability, business acumen, energy. 
From him the story of his life is a well 
and probably oft told tale. Eastern-bred, 
he went to the University of California 
for his health. He might not say that if 
he were not so impressively healthy today. 
After a brief early connection with G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, he went to Bend, Ore., in 
1910, became publisher and editor of the 
Bend Bulletin. Bend then had no rail- 
road. It soon had not one but two, needed 
a mayor. Editor Putnam served two 
terms, became secretary to the Governor 
of Oregon from 1914 to 1917. During the 
War he was a lieutenant of the Field Ar- 
tillery Reserve Corps, did not go overseas. 
In t919 he was president of the Board of 
Publishers of the American Legion 
Weekly, then rejoined G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons as treasurer. 

The rolling stone thus returned evinced 


much flair as a publicist. Expeditions to 
strange places took his fancy. He devel- 
oped a close contact with the New York 
Times and put G. P. Putnam’s Sons into 
the business of publishing expeditions. 
Putnam books this autumn, for example, 
include Richard Evelyn Byrd’s Little 
America, Scout Paul Siple’s A Boy Scout 
With Byrd, volumes by Sea-Diver William 
Beebe, Artist-Explorer Rockwell Kent, 
Jungle-Tramper Mrs. Martin Johnson. 
Even Publisher Putnam’s son has been 
publicized as an explorer (David Goes 
A-Voyaging by David Binney Putnam 
in 1928 when he was 22). 

The Putnam prominence in aviation 
publishing (Lindbergh’s We, Harry Frank 
Guggenheim’s The Seven Skies) is also 
traceable to this versatile Putnam, who 
was among Amelia Earhart’s backers and 
helped produce Wings. This venture into 











International 
GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


His cousin bought him out. 


cinema led to the formation of Talking 
Picture Epics, Inc., George Palmer Put- 
nam, vice president, producers of Com- 
modore George M. Dyott’s Hunting 
Tigers in India, Across the World with 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Joh son, Robert 
Cushman Murphy’s Bottom of the World. 

What Publicist Putnam intends to do in 
the future is not known. He may expand 
his cinematic activities, may publish on 
his own, may retire, may go off exploring 
Perhaps he will do all these things. His 
cryptic statement of plans last week was 
this: “If you played golf twelve years, 
you wouldn’t stop all at once, would you?” 

The firm with which G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons will merge -(through an exchange of 
stock) has published John Dewey’s The 
Quest for Certainty and Alice Grant Ros- 
man’s present big-selling The Young and 
Secret. Minton, Balch & Co., Inc. for the 
immediate future at least. will be run as 
a separate department, benefiting from 
the wide Putnam scope. Palmer Cosslet 
Putnam’s new partners are Melville Min- 
ton, 45, a big-chested, hardworking sales- 
man with a business head; and Earle 
Balch, 36, the curly-headed, smiling, ami- 
able, piano-playing, song-singing, artistic 
half of the combination, the one who gives 
the tea parties to the authors while Part- 
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The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . « $47,000,000 


TRUSTEES 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Lee, Higginson & Company 


J. P. Morgan & Company 
Chairman of the Board 


H. M. AppINsELL 


Freperic W. ALLEN 

Artuur M. ANDERSON 
MortTIMer N. BuckNER 
james C. CoLGATE James B. Colgate & Company 
AtFrreD A. Coox Cook, Nathan & Lehman 


WituraM F. Cutter American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 


Francis B. Davis, Jr. United States Rubber Company 
J. P. Morgan & Company 

De Forest Brothers 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Hercules Powder Company 

New York 

Shearman & Sterling 

President 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
Hayden, Stone & Company 
Pressed Steel Car Company 

New York 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
Epwarp E. Loomis Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Rosert A. Lovett Brown Brothers & Company 
Howarv W. Maxwe tt Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Epwarp S. Moore New York 
Grayson M.-P. Murpuy G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 
Harry T. Perers New York 
Dean SaGe Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd 
Louis Stewart, Sr. New York 
VANDERBILT WEBB Murray, Aldrich & Webb 


Harry P. Davison 
Rosert W. De Forest 
GerorGE DouBLEDAY 
Russet, H. DunHAM 
SAMUEL H. FisHer 
Joun A. GARVER 
Artemus L. Gates 
Harvey D. Gipson 
CHARLES HAYDEN 

F. N. Horrstor 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Darwin P. KinGsLey 


100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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ner Minton is out on the road selling their 
books. The line-up of the new firm: Ir- 
ving Putnam, president; Minton, vice 
president; Palmer Cosslet Putnam, treas- 
urer; Balch, secretary. Another vice presi- 
dent will be Irving Putnam’s son, Edmund 
Whitman Putnam. 


a eae 


Deals & Developments 


Copper Cut. Sales of copper during 
July were larger than June because of its 
cut to 11¢ per lb. But the end of the 
month found stocks of ail copper on hand 
had decreased only 6,346 tons from 
June’s figure of 570,596 tons.* The situ- 
ation obviously was still unadjusted. Last 
week re-adjustment came with a slash 
that brought copper to 10$¢ per lb., the 
lowest since 1902. Few companies can 
make money with copper at this level; 
hence production is likely to dwindle down 
to demand.. Even low-cost producers will 
not find ro3¢ a pleasant level. Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Co., one of the high- 
est-cost producers, revealed that during 
the second quarter its copper cost 10.28¢, 
leaving a margin of profit which tends to 
be academic. 

Tel & Tel Expansion. Large among 
independent telephone companies is Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., oper- 
ating without competition in St. Paul and 
140 other communities in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Yet last week Tri-State went 
the way of most independent telephone 
companies, completed a deal whereby it 
will be acquired by A. T. & T. through 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. Tri- 
State has $28,151,000 assets, last year 
earned $1,389,000. It is closely held, con- 
trol reputedly resting with Theodore Gary 
& Co. of Kansas City. After this deal 
(largest in recent years), A. T. & T. will 
have 78% of U. S. telephones, 92% of 
wire mileage. 

Niagara Share. In 1919 Shoellkopf, 
Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. was formed for 
underwriting and dealing in securities. A 
few years later it sponsored Niagara Share 
Corp. of Maryland, an investment trust 
specializing in utilities, especially utilities 
in which Shoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 
are interested, including Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. Last week it was announced 
that Niagara Share will acquire Shoell- 
kopf, Hutton & Pomeroy. A case of child 
swallowing parent who wanted to be swal- 
lowed, the deal rounds out Niagara Share’s 
departments, will bring more business to 
the investment firm whose management 
and name will remain unchanged. 


Stronger Sinclair. Apparently plan- 
ning tremendous expansion, Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. last week girded itself 
for corporate frays. First of the prepara- 
tory steps was announcement that stock- 
holders of Sinclair, joint owner with 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana of Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co. and Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co., will vote on proposed sale to 
Standard of its interest in these two com- 
panies for $72,500,000 cash. Significant 
was the comment of Chairman Harry 
Ford Sinclair regarding this deal: “Con- 
ditions with respect to the position of 
your company have radically changed 
since the partnership with the Standard 


Oil Company of Indiana was established. 
*This includes stocks of blister copper, refined 
copper and copper in transit. 
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siocted — and praltte 
are lost in the discard 


Rejected! And profit goes into the dis- 


card. Are you losing profits at the inspec- 
tion table?Is your percentage of waste and 
spoilage too high because some of your 
production is still being performed by 
slow, imperfect mechanical methods? 

In the last few years a number of man- 
ufacturers have rescued lost profits from 
the scrap heap with the help of Special 


Production Machines. For some we have 
designed and built special machines to take 
the place of slow, waste- 
ful hands. For others we 


have improved existing 


 Sertail 


machinery to speed production and cut 
down waste. For most of them we have 


been able to save money by improving 
their production in some specific manner. 

No other manufacturer can ever derive 
the benefits of any improvements we 
effect in your production. The blue prints 
and the patents become your property. 
Send for the booklet which describes the 


services of Special Production Machines, 
how it operates, how it is serving 
manufacturers. Special 
Production Machines, 
Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


f Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured Automatic 
labor-Saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise 
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We have plans which cannot be carried 
out as long as this partnership exists.” 

Thus shorn of old alliances, Sinclair 
may crusade as it will. For future offen- 
sives, stockholders will soon be asked to 
approve a remarkable weapon—5,000,000 
shares of preferred stock. The unusual 
feature of this issue (second largest in 
U. S. corporate history) is that it has no 
par, may be issued from time to time with 
any rates, voting power, convertibility, or 
other provisions decided by the Board. 

Although reports that Sinclair Oil will 
soon be a world-wide organization, tilting 
full force with the Standard group and 
Shell, are probably exaggerated, it is 
known that Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. and Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. have been approached by Sinclair, 
may be acquired. 


Trans-Ohio. A small unit in a field 
where big units prosper most, Transcon- 
tinental Oil Co. has had a varied career. 
Less familiar is it to stock-traders for its 
record of deficits in five of the last ten 
years than for its stock’s puzzling ups & 
downs. Many a broker has warned: “The 
way of the Trans-guesser is hard.” But 
lately Transcontinental had done better, 
its first-quarter earnings showing a 100% 
gain over last year’s. Credit for this is 
due to Amos L. Beaty who resigned as 
chairman of Texas Corp. last year to take 
the same position with Transcontinental. 

Last week 70% of Transcontinental’s 
stockholders voted that the company be 
sold to Ohio Oil Co., dissolved. Ohio Oil 
is one of the large producers, turning out 
18,096,000 bbl. last year. It shares the 
rich Yates Pool with Transcontinental, 


TIME 


and the two companies are associated 
with Prairie Oil & Gas in large natural 
gas developments. President and general 
manager of Ohio Oil since 1927 is Otto 
Dewey Donnell, oldtime oilman. He 
joined the company 35 years ago, became 
a director in 1911 when it-was severed 
from old Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
was made a second vice president and as- 
sistant general manager two years later, 
first vice president and treasurer in I 
oe 

- , 

“34 of 1% of the Nerve” 


Lustily boastful of U. S. wealth, chid- 
ingly scornful of U. S. attitude was a 
bulletin issued last week by Harriman 
National Bank & Trust Co. 

After presenting percentage figures to 
prove U. S. dominance, the bulletin con- 
tinued: “On the other hand, we would 
seem, by the pessimistic sentiment pre- 
vailing, to have about 1%, of the courage, 
three-fourths of 1% of the nerve, one- 
half of 1%, of the force and power and 
one-quarter of 1% of the backbone of 
almost any other country—England, for 
instance—struggling along carrying gigan- 
tic debts and with millions of unem- 
ployed, without a murmur of com- 
plaint. 

“Merely being burdened with an in- 
competent, incapable Senate gives us no 
reason for lamenting over our condition. 
Should we give as much ‘care in attending 
the coming primaries and selecting proper, 
intelligent representatives for Congress as 
we do in selecting even our golfing and 
fishing outfits, that too, may be remedied. 
Fundamental conditions in America are 
safe and sound.” 
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COPIES ANYTHING 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 


See Your Stationer or 
Mail Coupon for 10-Day 
Trial Offer. 


The Lettergraph is easily operated, 
trouble-free, dura ale. Anyone can run it. 
Takes from postcard size to 9x15 sheet 
(maximum printing surface 714x11 in.). 
Work equal to that of costliest machine. 


— TRADE MARK=@- 


Suppliés for ALL Duplicators 


yer 


Have you a message to send out? 
Lettergraph will re produc eit exactly - clear 
- neat - free from error. A dozen or 50.000 


as fast as you can turn. Operating cost 
25c per 1,000. 


“Does Perfect Work - Results 
That Keep Clerks Busier’ 


“I am delighted with the Lettergraph. It does 
perfect work. I had no idea how to run duplicator; 
but first copy was almost perfect. I got out several 
thousand circulars. Result, our clerks are already 
busier. Machine is better than your dese ription, 
and our expectations.”’—L. E. Northrup, General 
Merchant, Blanche, Missouri. 

Thousands of letters like these from busi- 
ness houses, railroads, factories, lodges, 
schools, churches, and professional men and 
women. 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Ine. 
Established 1903 


935 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Heyer Du plicator Co., Inc. 
935 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send details of 10-Day Trial 
Offer. 
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Personnel 


The following changes were financial 


news last week: 

W. Eugene McGregor, vice president 
of Harris, Forbes & Co. Inc. of Boston 
since 1916, became its president. Golf- 
ing, horse-riding Mr. McGregor began as 
a bond salesman, became associated with 
N. W. Harris & Co. in 1904, stayed with 
the organization. Recently he has been 
on the buying rather than selling end, also 
serves as a director of Boston’s National 
Shawmut Bank, Chase Securities Corp., 
Associated Gas & Electric. He is Treas- 
urer of Tufts College, President of Brook- 
line Savings Bank. 

John R. Macomber, whom Mr. Mc- 
Gregor succeeded, went into the chair- 
manship. Sportsman Macomber last week 
collected $125,000 fire insurance on Race- 
land, his beine and track in Framingham 
Centre, Mass., announced he will rebuild. 
He is directly interested in the Boston 
Herald and Traveler. 

Frederick Brant Rentschler, strenuous 
president of United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corp., brother of National City 
Bank President Gordon Sohn Rentschler, 
became president of United’s subsidiary 
Chance-Vought Corp., taking the place 
of the late designer-tycoon Chance Mil- 
ton Vought. 

Sidney James Weinberg, 39, 5-{ft.-4-in. 
secretary and treasurer of Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., became a director of his 
17th potent company when he was elected 
to the board of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co. succeeding Waddill Catchings, 
member of the firm of Goldman Sachs & 
Co. 

Viscount Rothermere (Harold Sidnev 
Harmsworth), British news tycoon, & 
colleagues were elected to the Board of 
Canadian Power and Paper Corp. to 
represent the recently absorbed Rother- 
mere company, Anglo-Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Ltd. 

Added to the directorate of Chrysler 
Corp. (automobiles) last week was 
Matthew Scott Sloan, Manhattan utilities 
tycoon. The vacancy he filled was caused 
by the death of Nicholas Frederic Brady, 
Manhattan utilities tycoon. 
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Bond Vendors 


The pride of an investment bank is 
expressed in the size and number of bond 
syndicates in which it participates. Last 
week the Wall Street Journal tabulated 
the relative positions of houses whose 
names appeared in new offerings totaling 
more than $50,000,000 during the first 
half of the year. Of 122 houses in this 
classification, the 20 leaders were: 
National City Co. $1,026,000,000 
Guaranty Co. 886,000,000 
Harris, Forbes 875,000,000 
Bankers Co. 769,000,000 
Halecy, Stuatt .ccccccecceccee 939,000,000 
Kirst National Bank 655,000,000 
Ty, Eas TAOIOS ccussesscs 639,000,000 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 605,000,000 
Chase Secrrities 593,000,200 
Lee, Higginson ... 569,000,000 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 552,000,000 
Continental-Illinois 479,000,000 
Dillon, Read & Co. . 418,000,000 
1st National Old Colony 410,000,000 
Bancamerica-Blair 389,000,000 
Bonbright & Co. 381,000,000 
Stone & Webster and Blodget... 351,000,000 
Kidder, Peabody 348,000,000 
Central Illinois Co. .. 28,000,000 
Edward B. Smith & Co. 296,000,000 
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PARTNE§TRS 


IN AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


On street cars, on subways, on suburban trains — wher- 
ever people are going to and from their work — you see 
men and women of all walks and stations of life reading 
the financial pages. 

They are partners in American business—partners with 
millions of other shareholders—partners with the exec- 
utive management of American industry. And their 


number is steadily growing. 


Business management, under this far flung partnership, 
becomes tremendously important to a large number of 
people. Upon that management depends very largely 
the value of the billions of securities which they own. 
Small wonder then that they seek facts by which to 
appraise the management of concerns with which their 
fortunes are linked. 


But effective appraisal of management rests on much 
more than the news of the day. Diversified experience 


and intimate contacts with the problems of management 
over a long period of time are necessary for sound 
conclusions. 

For 37 years, A. G. Becker & Co. has made the appraisal 
of management its chief concern. Long before the de- 
tailed reports of today were available, we were buy- 
ing and distributing millions of corporate obligations 
each month, basing our judgment of those obligations 
primarily upon the character of the management iden- 
tified with their issue. Now, as then, our recommenda- 
tion of securities rests upon this basic factor in every 


business situation. 


An unusually comprehensive investment service has 
developed out of our long association with American 
Industry. An interesting booklet, “Sound Corporate 
Financing,” describes this service. We will gladly send 
you a copy without obligation. Ask for T105. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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ANIMALS 











Catching Them 

South American jungles contain no pro- 
fessional animal catchers. Zoomen have 
to send hunters there specially or buy up 
specimens caught casually. Last week in 
Manhattan, Alexander Siemel, profes- 
sional tiger hunter (Time, April 21), and 
Capt. Vladimir Perfilieff, artist-explorer 
(Time, Dec. 30), revealed some of their 





that they can catch. Modeled on the 
German Hagenbeck plan, the Chicago zoo 
will have few bars. Animals will be kept 
as nearly as possible in a natural environ- 
ment, restrained by canals, walls, small 
hills, of dimensions nicely calculated be- 
yond the captives’ leaping and climbing 
abilities. 

Largest private U. S. zoo, which may 





ANIMAL-CATCHERS PERFILIEFF, SIEMEL, NEWELL 


. . . loops on boa constrictors; the jungle on the air. 


plans for an expedition which will start 
shortly for Matto Grosso, high and wild 
Brazilian hinterland, to catch animals, 
sell them to U. S. zoos. David Newell, 
U.S. puma hunter, naturalist and author,* 
is going with them; also John Clarke and 
Francis Spaulding, Manhattan sportsmen. 

Hunter Siemel, the man who kills jag- 
uars with a bayonet, has devised a new 
method for capturing the giant anaconda 
boa constrictor. These monsters live in 
swamp pools which the natives skim and 
will not talk about except to mutter, 
‘sucuri,’ their name for the anaconda. 
In the cold, dry season, anacondas some- 
times slip out of pools to bask in the 
sun. Hunter Siemel’s plan is to get be- 
tween his snake and the water, put it on 
the defensive. Other men will surround 
it on ihe land side. Each man will be 
equipped with a long pole with a rawhide 
loop at the end, like a dog-catcher’s dog- 
catcher. When the snake finds itself 
cornered, it will make for the water. The 
captors will slip their loops over the 
beast’s head and tail, work them toward 
the middle to make room for more loops. 
Hunter Siemel is confident that six men 
with six loops can easily master the big- 
gest of anacondas (30 ft.). 

Besides catching animals, Perfilieff, Sie- 
mel & Newell propose to broadcast the 
jungle’s noises, by day and night, to civi- 
lization. U. S. citizens who hear these 
programs may later see some of the ani- 
mal performers, not only in cinema but 
in the flesh. For interested observers of 
the expedition’s success are the planners 
of the Chicago Fair. Under the presi- 
dency of John Tinney McCutcheon, big- 
game-hunting cartoonist, “the most com- 
plete zoo in the country” is being assem- 
bled. Hunter Siemel & friends will have 
a ready market in Chicago for all the 
jaguars, tapirs, giant armadillos. anteat- 
ers, puma, ocelots, coati, large red wolves 


‘ 





*American Animals, P. F. Volland; Cougars & 
Cowboys, Century. 


also get some of the expedition’s catch, is 
that of George Getz in Holland, Mich. 
This collection, started in 1916, was 
opened four years ago to the public. Last 
year over a million people went to see the 
Getz animals. William Randolph Hearst 
has a large private zoo on his ranch in 
California. Charles Livingston Bull, 
famed animal artist, used to keep a col- 
lection of live wild beasts at his home in 
Oradell, N. J., for models. 

War Locust? 

In Clarksdale, Miss., last week, a fire- 
man found a locust with a yellow W on 
its back. Old settlers said it meant war 
in seven years, told of similar locusts ap- 
pearing before the last war, the Spanish 
American War, the Civil War, the Mexi- 
can War. 


Trout Diet 


Most trout fishermen would rather 
catch plenty of fish than only a few, but 
few real trout fishermen prefer the dull- 
colored, hatchery-raised trout of stocked 
ponds and streams to the bright-gleaming, 
pink-speckled “natives” of wild water 
Last week, Dr. H. S. Davis, director of 
the Bureau of Fisheries’ experimental sta- 
tion at Pittsford, Vt., announced that he 
had raised brightly colored trout by mix- 
ing dried salmon eggs with their diet. 

Difference in coloration between wild 
and cultivated fish is caused almost en- 
tirely by difference in food. Wild trout 
eat insects, minnows. Hatchery trout are 
fed liver and beef heart. Upon release 
they slowly assume their natural bright- 
ness as they get their natural diet. Pres- 
ent tendency is to keep fish at the hatcher- 
ies until they are legal size for catching. 
In addition to providing a better looking 
catch for anglers, the new diet mixture of 
meat and salmon eggs will reduce the cost 
of trout. Salmon eggs can be obtained 
cheaply in large quantities from salmon 
canneries. 


EDUCATION 





Textbooks 


In 1928 U. S. school children would 
have been surprised to learn that their 
combined book satchels contained 58,089,- 
967 new textbooks whose total value was 
$39,024,067. These figures, compiled by 
the U. S. Office of Education, were pub- 
lished in School & Society last week. 
Other findings: 

@ Of the total expenditure for new books, 
91% of the purchases were for use in 
public schools. Of these public school- 
books, 65% were issued free. 

@ In the following 22 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia no public school moppet 
need spend a penny for books in the grade 
schools: Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Maine, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Kentucky, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Wyoming. 

@. Twenty-five States leave the selection 
of texts to the State board of education 
or especially State-created commissions. 
In five others the choice is in the hands 
of county commissions. The remaining 18 
commonwealths pass the jurisdiction on 
to district trustees, city school systems, 
rural school districts. 

@ Large though the sum of $35,511,992 
for new public schoolbooks may sound, 
it represents but 1.63% of the total na- 
tional expenditure for education in 1928. 
4. 








Tips for Teachers 

A pamphlet issued last week at Co- 
Jumbia University Teachers College by the 
Bureau of Education Service (helps find 
positions for teachers), considered the 
following factors essential to job-hunting 
pedagogs, appended the following sugges- 
tions: 

“y) Basic preparation in training and 
experience. 

“9) Health. 

“3) Personal appearance. Good taste 
in dressing can be acquired by many who 
now do not have it. Hair, skin, nails and 
teeth can be attractive. 

“4) Personality. Personality can be 
developed. Tact can be cultivated. 
Tempers can be controlled. Unpleasant 
personal characteristics can, in many 
cases, be replaced with pleasing ones. 
Voices can be made pleasing and well- 
modulated .. .” 

Although the bureau deplored the fact 
that middle-aged instructors are often dis- 
criminated against in favor of younger 
ones, it cautioned that “persons who are 
near 40, unless they are financially inde- 
pendent, should not resign their positions 
to do graduate work with the expectation 
of getting a better position in a year or 
so. They may have trouble getting any 
position, let alone a better one. In most 
cases, it is advisable to do one’s graduate 
work in summer sessions or while on leave 
of absence if one is 35 or beyond... . 
The bureau holds that this discrimination 
on the basis of age alone is unfair. 
This prejudice, however, arises from con- 
ditions deep-rooted in the economic and 
social structure... .” 
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DOMINANT 


in coverage, leadership and influence 
in the agricultural South! 


The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Souruern Rura ist, which will be issued 


semi-monthly and in five separate editions, is the only publication offering a// these advantages: 


Dominant and economical coverage 


of a primary market. 2 * S é SF 
E y time editors of any farm publication. 


“» Highly localized editorial service— with resul- 
tant reader influence—by the largest staff of full 


Advertising rate of one-half cent a 
line per thousand subscribers. 


One Million net paid circulation guaranteed. Rate effective September Ist, 1930, 
$5.00 per line, equivalent to a page rate of $3.64 per thousand subscribers, 


HE merger of The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, effective Sep- 
tember Ist, offers advertisers 


a powerful and economical 


A Recent Survey 


—impartial and unbiased—conducted by 
a member of a large Mid-Western ad- 
vertising agency, asked the following 
question: ** W hich of the three Southern 
farm papers is most closely read, most 
used by the farmers you work with?”” 
(The three Southwide farm papers were 
specified.) Progressive Farmer was pre- 
dominantly first, Southern Ruralist 
second. The combined total preference 
for these two publications, ex pressed in 
terms of percentages, follows: 


means of dominating the 
agricultural South w7th one 
publication ! 

This vast and predomi- 
nantly rural area, constantly 
County Agricultural Agents . . 89% 
Home Demonstration Agents. . 94% 


Officers of County Farm Bureaus 88% 
Agricultural Extension Workers 89% 


developing and already pro- 


ducing every year more than 


Professors in Agricultural Schools 


one-third of the nation’s total and Colleges . . . . . . . 81% 


cropvalues,iswellstarted upon average ¢ 
The foregoing represents 1351 returns 

. . 6.8% of e ire ailing. 

a sound and lasting prosperity. ee 


Positive proof of dominant influence! 


The new PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER and Southern Ruralist becomes the 


South’s most largely circulated publication of 


any character, modern and 
advanced, proud of its po- 
sition and dominating one of 
America’s primary markets. 

And the future—as has the 
past—will find THE ProGres- 
SIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist sponsoring or iden- 
tified with every worthwhile 
movement for the further de- 
velopment of the rural South 


and for the enrichment of 


Southern country life. 








_the next half century belongs to the South’ _ 





BIRMINGHAM 
Raleigh Memphis 


Western Representatives Pacific Coast Representative 
Edward S. Townsend 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
917 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Louisville 


Eastern Representatives 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
20 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Every 
Investor 


Should Consider 
Bonds 


Debenture bond prices have not 
advanced appreciably above the 
levels of 1929—the year of low- 
est pricessince1925. Present mar- 
ket conditions and low interest 
tates indicate a strong bond 
marketinthe near future accom- 
panied by rising bond prices. 
For safety and a good return 
we recommend Associated Gas 
and Electric Company Gold 
Debenture Bonds, due 1968— 
priced to yield over 5%%. 


Send for Circular 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Kindly send me Circular H-25 describing 
Gold Debenture Bonds of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company. 


Name 


Address_ 


Build into Your Product 


Business Building Motors 


P The motors in your product may 
#2, mean the difference between gen- ¢ 
=p eral acceptance by users — or / 
® complete failure. Motors to 
5 help the sales of your product 
‘ must be _ business - building 
ee ,{motors— must be designed ; 
ej-/2 4 correctly and backed by ex- / 
4 -_perience — made for the ; 
>» particular purpose. 
4 Such motorsare Signal / f 
“3 Fractional Horsepower 
4 motors. They embody the 
correct principles of design 
—and are made to meet your 
requirements. They are designed 
for your product—and backed by 
forty years experience. Send us 


your specifications now. Our recom- > 


mendations are part of our service 
to manufacturers. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. 
COMPANY 
Menominee, Mich. 


Small motor manufacturers 
since 1890 s 
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Honored. With knighthood in the 
French Legion of Honor: Daniel Guggen- 
heim, for the international services of his 
Fund for the Promotion of Aviation and 
for his gift of a library to the French 
Aero Club. 


a 


Resigned. George Palmer Putnam, 42, 
author, publisher, publicist, onetime 
mayor of Bend, Ore.; from the vice- 
presidency of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pub- 
lishers (see p. 39). 

Left. By the late James Duval Phelan 
(died Aug. 7), California Democrat, one- 
time (1897-1902) Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, onetime (1915-21) U. S. Senator; 
upwards of $10,000,000. Bequests: to the 
James Duval Phelan Foundation and 
other San Francisco institutions, $4,000,- 
000; to Gertrude Atherton, “California’s 
great authoress,” $20,000, and $5,000 each 
to her four children and grandchildren; to 
Helen Newington Wills Moody, $20,000 
and valuable works of art “in appreciation 
of her winning the tennis championship 
for California”; to many a friend in the 
U. S., South America and England, many 
a thousand; to two nieces and a nephew, 
most of the residue. Excerpt from the 
will: “I declare on my honor that I have 
never been married, and never have been 
a parent of a child in or out of matrimony, 
but in case anyone claiming or pretending 
to be my wife or child or grandchild 
should establish such claims in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, to each such 
person I give and bequeath the sum of 
$50.” 

William E. Swift, 35, son of 
Franklin Swift, Chicago meat- 
packer; -by his own hand with a revolver 
in Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles’s Park 
Avenue sanitarium for rich neurasthenics, 
dope-fiends and alcoholics (TrmeE, June 9g), 
on the same floor where Actress Jeanne 
Eagels died in convulsions (Time, Oct. 
14). He had been under Dr. Cowles’s 
care for eight months. Some hours before 
the suicide Swift’s nurse saw the revolver 
strapped to his arm, told Dr. Cowles. Dr. 
Cowles instructed the weapon be removed 
when Swift fell asleep. Dr. Charles Nor- 
ris, New York medical examiner, decided 
to investigate the circumstances, said: “So 
far nothing suspicious has been discov- 
ered. However, there are certain angles 
of this suicide that have not been cleared 


es 


Died. 
Louis 


—O——. 


Died. Thomas B. Slick, 47, famed oil 
wildcatter, “richest independent operator 
in the world”; of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 
where he had been since June 27. Born 
in Clarion, Pa., he went in 1906 to the 
Indian Territory, after serving apprentice- 
ship as driller, muleskinner, roustabout in 
the oilfields of Illinois. In 1913 he sold 
out his holdings in Illinois for $2,500,000; 
last year his Southwestern holdings 
brought him $45,000,000 from Prairie Oil 
& Gas. During his funeral in faraway 
Clarion, all drilling and pumping opera- 
tions in the Oklahoma City oilfield were 
stilled. 


Died. George Burdett Ford, 51, Man- 
hattan architect, early advocate of re- 
gional planning, consulting engineer and 
architect for New York and 70 other 
cities, including rebuilt Rheims, France; 
after an operation in Manhattan. 

—— + 

Died. Dr. Asa Barnes Davis, 68, famed 
gynecologist and obstetrical surgeon, for 
twelve years chief of staff of Manhattan’s 
Lying-in Hospital, a founder of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; of angina 
pectoris, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Man- 
hattan. 

Sealis 

Died. Rt. Rev. James Henry Darling- 
ton, 74, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Harrisburg, Pa., of pneumonia after an 
operation for an intestinal disorder which 
had been complicated by diabetes; at 
Kingston, N. Y 

—— + 

Died. Ira Nelson Hollis, 74, longtime 
(1893-1913) professor of engineering at 
Harvard University, onetime (1913-25) 
president of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, designer and builder of the stadium 
at Soldiers’ Field in Cambridge; after a 
short illness; in Cambridge, Mass. 

Died. Gustave Frohman, 75, oldtime 
theatrical producer, tour manager for Wil- 
liam Gillette, Margaret Anglin, Maude 
Adams, John Drew, onetime office boy 
of Horace Greeley, brother of Producer 
Daniel Frohman; after a four-week ill- 
ness; at his home in Manhattan. 

O—_ 

Died. John George Milburn, 78, Man- 
hattan lawyer, counsel for the New York 
Stock Exchange, onetime defender of 
trusts (old Standard Oil, Union Pacific 
R.R.), president of Buffalo's Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition (1901), father of famed 
Poloist Devereux Milburn; three weeks 
after the death of his wife, Mary Stocking 
Milburn; in London. When President 
McKinley was shot by Assassin Leon 
Czolgosz in Buffalo on Sept. 6, 1go1, it 
was to the Milburn home that he was 
carried, there that he died one week later. 


aaa 


Died. Patrick A. (‘Paddy’) Roche, 
oldtime fight promoter, proprietor of the 
famed Red Carpet Saloon (first Manhat- 
tan café to have a carpet), -referee of the 
bout in 1889 when John L. Sullivan de- 
feated Jake Kilrain after 75 bare-knuckle 
rounds at Richburg, Miss.; of heart dis- 
ease; at the Hotel Breslin, Manhattan. 

ee eel 

Died. Mrs. Flavia Camp Canfield, 86, 
widow of the late James Hulme Canfield 
(onetime president of Ohio State Univer- 
sity), mother of Novelist Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher (The Bent Twig, The Brim- 
ming Cup, Her Son’s Wife); at her 
country home near Arlington, Vt. 

a 

Died. Edward Bushrod Stahlman, 86, 
oldtime German-born southern newspaper 
man, owner & editor since 1895 of the 
Nashville Banner, onetime vice president 
of Louisville & Nashville R. R.; after long 


illness; at Nashville. 
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Business Is Better 


than Normal 
in lowa 


From Cigarettes to Cadillacs, 
sales in many lines in lowa 
are running above 1929 figures. 


Food Sales 


Grocers WHOLESALE Co., Des Moines, highly 
successful co-operative jobbing house owned by 
700 retail grocers, reports a larger dollar and 
cent volume this year than last notwithstand- 
ing lower food prices. 


Electric Refrigerators 


Sates of General Electric refrigerators in 71 
Iowa counties for the first half of this year were 
46% ahead of 1929, according to Warde B. 
Stringham, General Electric distributor. Sales 
in the city of Des Moines showed an increase 
of 111%. 


Gasoline 

WHEN people are prosperous they make great- 
er use of their motor cars. So far this year (7 
months) Iowans have bought 29% more gaso- 
line than in 1929 (based on gas tax collections). 


No City Limits Now 

WaLnut STREET, Des Moines, is now 350 
miles long. It reaches from the Mississippi 
River to the Missouri—concrete paving all the 
way. lIowa’s paved roads serve as extensions 
of Des Moines streets. 350,000 Iowans from 
out of the city shop in Des Moines every month. 


Furniture Sales 

Davipsons of Des Moines, one of the 10 largest 
furniture stores in America, reports larger sales 
every month this year than a year ago. 


TIME 


Retail Advertising 


Store advertising in newspapers is a good in- 
dication of retail business. Des Moines mer- 
chants have used more space in The Register 
and Tribune in 1930 than in 1929. 


Chevrolets and Cadillacs 


10% more cars sold in Iowa the past 6 months 
than a year ago is Chevrolet’s record. Stude- 
baker, Cadillac, Chrysler and Pierce Arrow, 
too, have sold more cars in Iowa in 1930 than 
in 1929. 


Majestic Radio 


3814% increase in sales of Majestic Radios 
in Jowa first half of this year is reported by 
Hieb Radio Supply Company of Des Moines, 
Majestic Distributors. 


Tourist Travel Up 

THE number of motor car tourists from out of 
Iowa coming into Des Moines in June was 
10% above last year, by actual count. Iowa’s 
3,300 miles of paved roads, largely built in the 


past 4 years, have lifted the state out of the 
mud. Iowa now ranks sixth in concrete paving. 


Cigarette Sales 


Iowa collects a state tax on Luckies, Camels, 
Chesterfields, Old Golds, Raleighs, and other 
cigarettes. Tax collections show that sales in 
the state jumped 9% the first 7 months of this 


year. 


Newspaper Circulation 

OnLy 10 other cities in the United States have 
a newspaper with as large a daily circulation as 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune—over 
240,000 daily. Present circulation is ten 
thousand copies daily and twenty thousand 
copies Sunday larger than a year ago. 


Nowhere is newspaper advertising more effective or more economical 
than in Iowa. For instance, The Des Moines Register and Tribune is 
read in two out of every three homes, rural as well as urban, in all of 


the central two-thirds of Iowa. 


Circulation exceeds 240,000 Daily 


and 200,000 Sunday. 


Represented by—I. A. Klein, Inc., New York; Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Co., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 




































HIS office belongs to a man who 

has reached the top. Success speaks 
from every detail of luxurious equip- 
ment. For Art Metal’s new executive 
suite was designed for the successful man. 
Beautiful two-tone walnut, hand- 
grained on steel by Art Metal crafts- 










~ 


men, delights the eye. Every refinement 
of construction possible to the art of 
steel cabinetmaking marks this suite. 
From the handsomely grained tops to 
the cushioned glides of the footings, no 








possible convenience has been omitted. 





You'll appreciate no less the more 
practical side of this new De Luxe Suite 
in steel. Desk drawers that glide in or 
out on ball-bearing roller suspensions, 








operate at the touch of a finger. Drawer 
compartments can be easily adapted to 






The flat top desk in the Art 
Metal De Luxe Suite is Style 
3866-FST, size 66 x 38 inches, 












Prominent Users of Art Metal 
Office Equipment 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
National City Bank 
American Can Co. 



















Art Natal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





No Question 
whose office this is 


fit individual requirements. And the 
sturdy steel construction offers a life- 
time of service, free from the annoy- 
ances of chipping, warping or swelling. 

This new Executive Suite is only one 
of many items in the Art Metal line. 
The complete line includes more than 600 
styles of modern office equipment .. . 
all of steel, all in beautiful olive green 
or wood-grain finishes. 

We shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on equipment for your type of busi- 
ness. Just check your wants below and 


we will forward a catalogue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


] Desks 0) Upright Unit Files 
(0 Plan Files Counter Height Files 

() Fire Safes (1) Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving 0 Postindex Visible Files 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Moby Dick (Warner). Like The Sea 
Beast, the silent version of Herman Mel- 
ville’s story in which Barrymore appeared 
four years ago, this is a true moving pic- 
ture, no less effective because a conven- 
tional love-interest has been added to the 
activities of a crazy one-legged sea-cap- 
tain who wanted to get even with a whale. 
Across tremendous horizons the camera's 
eye wheels after the tiny whaling boat 
chasing a corporate phantom of mon- 
strous, inhuman evil. All the work that a 
camera can do with great spaces and wild 
things is done, pictorially, as it should be. 
This Moby Dick is not a masterpiece. The 
concentration of the novel, the pressure 
of a mania growing until it makes the 
whale itself a Lilliputian thing, a mental 
cosine, is not managed, but Barrymore 
again makes a living character of Ahab. 
Triumphantly drunk, he swaggers through 
the wharfside brothels of the whaling 
town. There is a scene in which the stump 
of his bitten leg is seared with a hot iron 
and a closeup of him finally cutting his 
vengeance out of the whale that took the 
leg. Other great shots: the shanghaied crew 
of murderers; enlarged projections of the 
whaler under full sail in a choppy sea, 
wild-eyed Ahab battling a storm. The shot 
of the amputation was included, some- 
what differently, in The Sea Beast, but the 
whole picture is new, entirely recon- 





| structed and rephotographed. 


— 


Love in the Ring (Terra-Ton). Max 
Schmeling made this picture while he was 
at home in Germany last year, several 
months before he won the world’s heavy- 
weight championship on a foul from Jack 
Sharkey in Manhattan (Time, June 23). 
One does not have to understand German 
to follow the occasional dialog sequences, 
so simple is the story of a fighter mo- 
mentarily distracted from his boyhood 
sweetheart by the wiles of attractive Olga 
Tschechowa. Fight2r Schmeling, com- 
posed and earnest, is helped through his 
scenes by considerate direction; he is 
more convincing when amorous than dur- 
ing a tedious fight with a gargantuan 
opponent in which both cock their punches 
for the camera. The stage fights of one- 
time Champion Jack Dempsey, experi- 
enced vaudevillian and actor, with Este!'e 
Taylor Dempsey, in the Manhattan play 
The Big Fight, were more realistic than 
this picture, but Dempsey acted on the 
whole more self-consciously than Schmel- 
ing. Well-read, interested in painting, the 
German takes seriously this chance at 
artistic expression and holds his end up 
well in a better cast than ever set off 
Dempsey’s productions. Best sequences: 
introducing the amicable, beer-garden do- 
mesticity that is the background of Ger- 
man boxing. 








Eyes of the World (United Artists). 
Transcription of a novel by Harold Bell 
Wright, this cinema is a compound of a 
half-dozen violently familiar melodramas. 





Among the complications moves an un- 
happy woman who always wears a black 
veil and who in the end turns out to be 
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HEAT WITH UNIT HEATERS 


Without 
ontrol 


HEATING BECOMES WASTEFUL 


iY \exronaeis 


METHOD oO} 


asm 


HEATIN¢ 


Venturafin Units can be mounted on wall, column 
or ceiling with ordinary %-inch hanger pipes. 
Heat control with Venturafin Units becomes auto- 
matic by the a ofa vanes Thermostat 


a... id 
f Gt 


_pmenr Units for industrials are equipped with a three-speed heat control switch 


HAT a remarkable difference controlled heat 
really makes. Workers become more cheerful 


and comfortable . . . absences because of colds, head- 
aches and similar ailments are reduced to a minimum 
. . . cold corners and heat pockets disappear .. . 


drafts are eliminated. Efficiency rises to new and more 
profitable levels. Wasteful heating is forever ended and 
heating costs are materially reduced. 


want it, when you want it and as much as you want. 


Heat, control, however, is only one of the many fea- 
tures of Venturafin Units. Their easy and exclusive 
method of mounting eliminates sagging pipes, saves 
endless time and expense. And Venturafin Units can 


be used on high, medium or low pressure steam ap- 
plications. They are ideal for heating factories, shops, 
garages, stores and many other types of buildings, 


large or small, new or old. 


Each Venturafin Unit Heater is equipped with a 


three-way heat control switch. Heated air is forced Your heating contractor will be glad to give you 


at LOW, MEDIUM or HIGH speed — at the exact 


velocity required to correct temperature variations. 
Individually adjustable streamline air-jet deflectors 
direct heated air in one or several directions sim- 
ultaneously, and heated air is forced where you 


additional facts, or, write to the nearest American 
Blower Office for the complete Venturafin Catalog. 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


© A. B. Corp., 1930 (1055) 
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the long-lost mother of one of the char- 
acters. There is also an unscrupulous so- 
ciety woman, her evil brother, and a 
country girl whom an artist from the East 
finds bathing at dawn in a mountain pool. 
Blond Una Merkel takes the part of this 
young girl. That her good looks and 
slow, intense voice will make her impor- 
tant before long is the only interesting 
suggestion conveyed by the whole silly 
business. Typical Wright phraseology: 
“vipers” (for villains), “little minx” (for 
heroine), “ablution” (for bath). 

Queen High (Paramount). Although 
this was a successful Broadway musical 
show four years ago even such talented 
entertainers as Charles Ruggles and Frank 
Morgan can hardly make a fair program 
picture out of it in its present form. The 
trouble is that the plot has been padded 
with pointless routine fooling and the old 
songs replaced with poorer though newer 
ones, badly sung. It still, however, con- 
tains that fine scene in which two partners 
in a tottering garter business draw a poker 
hand to decide which shall serve as the 
other’s butler for a year. 





a 





Recaptured Love (Warner). Dedi- 
cated to the proposition that there is no 
fool like an old fool, this shows how a 
clever wife handles an aging husband’s 
infatuation with a younger woman. No 
new twist is given the theatrical stencil 
except the inept title which, proclaiming 
the dénouement, effectively checkmates 
suspense. On the stage it was Misdeal, a 
play by Basil Woon. Belle Bennett and 
John Halliday are in it. Best sequence: 
Miss Bennett teasing the husband who 















EW refinements, 
new accuracy, 
and the same old depend- 


ability, give the new Thermotrol — 
the pioneer individual radiator con- 
trol — additional advantages that 
merit your consideration. 

No single thermostat can adequately 
control the temperature of all rooms. 
Thermotrol makes each radiator a 
separately controlled unit that works 
when it’s needed and saves steam the 
rest of the time. Just ask us “How”. 


STERLING ENGINEERING CO. 


1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














Silver Saengerfest 


On the stage of San Francisco’s huge 
Civic Exposition Auditorium, whence an- 
nouncement went in 1920 that James 
Middleton Cox was the Democracy’s 
choice for President, electricians last week 
put finishing touches to a hook-up of 
microphones. In an _ auditorium at 
Cologne, Germany, was similar activity. 
Three thousand German-American mem- 
bers of Saengerbunds (singing societies) 
in 34 U. S. cities, summoned by President 

















Le 





WILLIAM ESSER 


. serenading Cologne from San 
Francisco. 


William Esser of the Greater Pacific 
Saengerbund, were about to descend upon 
Civic Auditorium to celebrate in six con- 
certs and competitions the silver jubilee 
of the Pacific organization. Meantime 
5,000 members of the Rhenish Singers’ 
Union were converging on Cologne. The 
plan was to attempt something new in 
radio singing—an interchange of broad- 
casts, “round” harmony on a transoceanic 
scale. San Francisco was to sing a number, 
Cologne was to listen, then bellow a reply. 

Conductors in San Francisco were to 
be Arthur Luis, famed in the West for 
his work with many a German song so- 
ciety, and Fest Director General Fred- 
erick Schiller. Principal soloist was Metro- 
politan’s big-bosomed Soprano Margarete 
Matzanauer. 

First U. S. Saengerbund was organized 
in 1835 at Philadelphia, first Saengerfest 
held in 1849 at Cincinnati. Thereafter 
all over the country the German music 
germ spread. In the West during the 
woolly days of the Gold Rush, a Dr. 
Maleck, stout fellow of the rough frontier, 
led miners, gamblers, traders, hangers-on 
in rollicking Teutonic song. For the rest 
of the century, German societies sprang 
up, lived a short time, died. It was not 
until 1905 that the present Pacific Saenger- 
bund was born. Robert Lorentz was its 
organizer, G. G. Reigger its leader. In 
1910 the first Pacific fest was held. How 
Saengerbunds and Saengerfests have suc- 
ceeded was shown by the huge attendance 





at Chicago’s fest in 1927 when 100 
choruses sent 5,000 singers to participate. 
In the U. S. today there are four main 
Saengerbund divisions—the Greater Pa- 
cific, North Pacific, Northeastern and 
North American (Midwest). The last- 
named held its fest in Detroit in June. 
The Northeastern group will convene at 
Atlantic City in the autumn of next year. 
Oo—— 

Mr. Insull’s Figures 


Samuel Insull, to whom are the light, 
the power and the opera of Chicago, last 
week announced how much he and Mrs. 
Insull and their friends would have to 
pay out for the Chicago Civic Opera’s 
1930 season—$588,528.26, greatest deficit 
in eight years, $30,192.26 more than last 
year. But Mr. Insull was not down- 
hearted. The season, he said, had been 
“memorably and more than usually bril- 
liant because the performances were 
given in the new Civic Opera House built 
especially for the company.” 

The move from old quarters to new 
was the greatest cause of the deficit’s in- 
crease. That expense will not recur. And 
the new building has 21 floors of office 
space from which rentals are calculated to 
help defray the expenses of the big audi- 
torium downstairs where, too, the in- 
creased number of seats means bigger 
takings at the box office. Last season 
306,018 persons paid to see the curtain 
rise, compared to 272,006 in the old house 
the year before. Receipts totaled $1,230,- 
224 as against $948,469 in 1928-29. Aver- 
age price of tickets rose 53¢—from $3.49 
to $4.02. “Unfortunately,” mused Presi- 
dent Insull, “the financial advantage of 
this increase is nullified by the constantly 
increasing cost of producing grand opera.” 

Looking to the coming season which 
opens Oct. 27, the report continued 
cheerily: Thirty-three singers have 
signed contracts. Mary McCormic, 
brought to stardom under Chicago's “Our 
Mary” Garden, will return. New artists 
will be Sopranos Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Rajdl, Contralto Sonia Sharnova, Tenor 
Oscar Colcaire, Baritones Rudolph 
Bockelman, Eduard Habich, John Charles 
Thomas. 

Also confirmed was last year’s an- 
nouncement of the world premiére of a 
new Camille, by Mary Garden’s protégé 
and Mr. Insull’s onetime office boy, Com- 
poser Hamilton Forrest (Trme, Nov. 4). 
Like Verdi’s La Traviata it is based on 
La Dame aux camélias by Alexandre 
Dumas, fils. Unlike Verdi, Composer 
Forrest has employed jazz songs and 
themes, changed the, story to bring it 
“up-to-date,” employed dialog described 
as “stark in its reality.” 





Twenty miles north of Chicago, at 
Ravinia, another music-loving tycoon 
faced another deficit: Louis Eckstein, 
whose summer opera avocation is almost 
vocation. Like Mr. Insull, Mr. Eckstein 
did not gloom. The summer’s $200,000 
loss will be made up somehow. Last year 
he and Mrs. Eckstein went into their own 
pockets for $97,000 of a $217,000 deficit. 
Said he last week: “I merely consider it 
my contribution to summer culture.” 
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MEDICINE 


Born Orphans 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. last 





week calculated that one out of every 280 | 


children born in the U. S. is born after its 
father’s death, and that one out of 297 


causes its mother’s death in childbirth. | 


Each of these two types of born orphans 


TIME 


Do You Light Your Office 


with Kerosene Lamps 7 


now numbers about 400,000 in the U. S. | 


ee 
Badgered Doctors 


The “badger game” is so old a criminal 


trick that dictionaries describe it. A dis- | 
honest woman lures a lickerish man into | 
her apartment. Suddenly appears the | 
“husband,” who for cash will overlook his | 


“wife’s” indiscretion. Occasionally such 
blackmail is worked by low men upon rich 


women. Rarely have the victims sufficient | 


hardihood to resist the imposition.* 
Last week the Medical Society of the 
State of New York warned the profession 


against a peculiarly malicious application | 
of the badger game. A “sick” woman | 


telephones for a doctor to come to her 


hotel room. While he is giving her a | 
physical examination, which perhaps re- | 


quires him to remove his coat and roll up 
his sleeves, in dashes the outraged “hus- 
band.” The Society advises doctors either 
to refuse to visit unknown female clients, 


| 


or to take along a witness; if no one else, 


the hotel clerk. 
Cessant 


Macfadden Peak 


Shock-headed, Missouri-born Bernarr 
Macfadden, Manhattan physical culturist 
and body-love publisher, with his large 
family of daughters and 200 health pil- 
grims, traveled by special train last week 
from Manhattan to the foot of the Castle 
Crags, near Redding, northern California. 
They reached there on Mr. Macfadden’s 
62nd birthday. .While the pilgrims 
watched, dignitaries of the Redding 
Chamber of Commerce disclosed a bronze 
plaque fixed to the central peak, and un- 
veiled a $70,000 airplane beacon (which 
Mr. Macfadden had paid for). The 
plaque designated the mountain as Mac- | 
fadden Peak (Time, July 7) “in recogni- | 
tion of the public services of Bernarr 
Macfadden, apostle of health, and in 
honor of his spectacular influence in arous- 
ing the nation to the benefits of life in 
Nature’s Great Outdoors.” 

Another (unpublished) reason for the 
naming was the fact that for four years 
Mr. Macfadden has sent to California 
a train-load of money-spending sight-seers. | 

The Journal of the American Medical | 
Association, which voices professional con- | 
tempt for Macfaddism, commented: | 
“Possibly . . . this is just a start and | 
we may later find the San Francisco | 
Chamber of Commerce considering the | 
question of abandoning the name of | 
‘Golden Gate’ for ‘Albert Abrams Bay.’ | 
Los Angeles businessmen might very 
properly recommend changing the name 


*The use of badger in this sense derives, not | 
from the old English pastime of baiting badgers 
but, according to Webster, from the nickname 
lor natives of Wisconsin, “The Badger State,” 
who once enjoyed a reputation for cheating, 
trickery. 


OU’RE too modern for that. But are you 
equally modern in other respects—in the 
manner of handling the figure-facts of your 


business, for instance? 


Even though slow and subject to the erring 
of human hands and brains, the old manual 


method — like a kerosene lamp— met the 


requirements of its time. 


Today, however, each phase of business and 
industrial endeavor must be synchronized with 
the Machine Age tempo or fail in its purpose. 


International Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines (Hollerith Patents) ful- 
fill modern accounting and statistical require- 
ments with profit-building results. Their use 
throughout the world is proof of the statement. 
They are adaptable to every business of every 


size and kind, and to every accounting routine. 


--OF COURSE NOT! 


51 


International Electric 
Key Punch 


International - Electric 
Sorting Machine 


International Electric 
Accounting Machine 


International Electric Tabulat- 
ing and Accounting Machines, 
in conjunction with government- 
developed devices, are now 
compiling the U. S. 1930 census. 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


International Business Machines Corporation 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES 


Endicott, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany 
Paris, France London, England 


“UCHINE? 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co., Led. 
300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada 


Offices and Service Stations in All_Principal Cities of the World 








of Santa Monica Mountains to the 
‘T-on-a-co Mountains’ in honor of their 
late-lamented citizen, Gaylord Wilshire. 
The conception has infinite possibilities. 
Lookout Mountain at Chattanooga might 
readily be called ‘Mount Cardui,’ while 
Nahant Bay (off Lynn, Mass.) could be 
rechristened to immortalize the omni- 
present Lydia by changing it to ‘Pinkham 
Bay.’ ‘Bromo Seltzer River’ . . . for the 
Patapsco River at Baltimore.”* 
— 


Dean Rusby’s Valedictory 


President Nicholas Murray-Butler of 
Columbia University last week published 
the valedictory of Dr. Henry Hurd Rusby, 
75, retiring after 26 years as Dean of 
Columbia’s Faculty of Pharmacy. An old- 
school man to the end, in his age a bitter 
crusader against what he calis the Drug 
Trust, Dean Rusby wrote: “Instead of 
manufacturing his galencials as in times 
past, he [the pharmacist] now depends 
almost wholly on the manufacturer. .. . 
With his legitimate professional occupa- 
tion thus reduced, the pharmacist turns to 
merchandising and carries it into lines that 
are professionally degrading. . . .” 


*The late Albert Abrams exploited an elec- 
trical healing machine. Los Angeles has a boule- 
vard and residential district named after Wil- 
shire. His J-on-a-co was also an electrical heal- 
ing machine. Wine of Cardui is for “female com- 
plaints.” It is a not unpleasant beverage. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s daughter, Mrs. Caroline Pinkham 
Gobe, and her grandchildren Lydia Pinkham 
Gobe and Arthur Wellington Pinkham (com- 
pany president) still sell her vegetable com- 
pound for “female complaints.” The very 
wealthy Emersons (Bromo Seltzer) live much 
abroad. 


FRANCE 
Sends Us 


“NUYENS” 
GRENADINE 


Since 1802 NUYENS’ dis- 
tillery in Bordeaux, France 
has ant making tempting 
flavours and skillful blends 
for cocktails, punches and 
mixed drinks. 












The Vendome Column, looking 
toward the Rue de Le Paix, Paris. 
Nuyens’ Grenadine is a deli- 
cious flavouring syrup for mani- 
fold uses. Don't confuse the 


imported Nuyens with cheap, 

synthetic extracts. 

For sale at all first class grocers and 

delicatessens. If they cannot supply 
= you, write direct. Imported by 

B. B. DORF & COMPANY, Inc. 

350 West 3ist Street, New York City 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Every week-day for the past eleven 
years, Sir Harry Gloster Armstrong, 
69, has gone to his. office in Manhattan 
at 6 a. m., for by that hour London is 
well into its day’s work and Sir Harry is 
the British Consul-General in New York. 
More than 40 years ago he was a dashing 
captain of the Irish fusiliers. More than 

















Wide World 
Stir Harry GLOSTER ARMSTRONG 


Every day for eleven years at 6a.m.... 


30 years ago he was an actor of Shake- 
speare in London’s famed Haymarket 
theatre. Nine years ago he crossed the 
retiring line for members of the British 
Civil Service, but not until last week, after 
two special extensions of his appointment, 
was he ordered definitely to withdraw at 
the close of the year. He has been the 
grand old man of foreign consuls in the 
U. S. Named as his successor: Gerald 
Campbell, British Consul-General at 
San Francisco since 1922. 
— 
The public learned that Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, President of Yale 
University, had been ill in the New Haven 
hospital since early in July. 
—— 


Vv, 


Clarence De Mar, marathon runner, 
schoolteacher, on his way to lecture, 
missed his train, trotted 38 mi. from Har- 
rison to Portland, Me., took another train, 
got there on time. 

es een 

King George V and Queen Mary 
went to the reopening of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, long closed for repairs (Time, July 
7), there saw “gloomy” Dean William 
Ralph Inge. Said the Queen to the 
Dean: “What a privilege it must be for 
you to hear these wonderful services!” 
Said the Dean to the Queen: “I assure 
you, madame, I find it most irksome.” 
=< 


YY 


Edward, Prince of Wales, played such 











excellent golf at Le Touquet, France, that 
he was declared champion golfer of roy- 
alty, had his Le Touquet handicap low- 
ered from twelve strokes to five. 


ssapl acc 


Marion Nevada Talley, Kansas farm- 
erette, onetime soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, went to Manhattan 
to make a series of phonograph records. 
Said she: “I never knew just what made 
me leave the grand opera stage... . I 
couldn’t say that I'll never go back... . 
You know, it’s a woman’s privilege. . . .” 


iphaniily city 


Anastasia Tchaikovsky, protégée cf 
various Eastern socialites who say she is 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, daughter of the 
late Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, was re- 
ported about to be deported from the 
U. S., could nowhere be found. But Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor William Walter 
Husband announced: “We could not de- 
port her to Russia because we have no 
diplomatic relations with that country. 
There is no other country to which we 
could lawfully send her.” 





Bernt Balchen, Norse aviator who 
flew Richard Evelyn Byrd across the 
Atlantic and over the South Pole, learned 
that because his intended five-year resi- 
dence in America had been broken by two 
years in Little America he would be penal- 
ized, have to wait two extra years before 
he can file his second citizenship papers. 


—o— 


Dr. Harry Augustus Garfield, presi- 
dent of Williams College, and Mrs. Gar- 
field went for their first airplane ride, 
soared over the Berkshire Hills. Their 
pilot: Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, a speaker at the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics. 

a 


Y 


Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow, en 
route from Maine to Mexico City, assured 
a St. Louis newshawk that her grandson 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. 
(whose parents were last week traveling 
around without him) was “a good baby 
and doing splendidly.” 


——6——— 


Baron Friedrich Karl Paul Richard 
August Freiherr Koenig von und zu 
Warthausen, 24, holder of last year’s 
Hindenburg Cup for flying from Berlin to 
Moscow (he then continued around the 
world), was shaken and contused when a 
friend’s motor collided with a milkwagon 
in Manhattan. Last year he was run over 
by a taxi in El Paso. 

See Geen 


Twice Brooklyn-born Sydney Frank- 
lin (Frumkin) drove home a sire 
Estoque, and at each thrust a raging Toro 
died on the sand of Madrid’s Plaza de 
Toros. But Spaniards jeered and pointed. 
Reason: Franklin’s new bullfighting suit 
was salmon pink. 

aw wae 


Off the 20th Century Limited in Man- 
hattan strode a tall, hatless, tousled young 
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man with a traveling bag in one hand 
which he would let no porter carry. To 
Broadway he sped, for he was Howard 
Hughes Jr. cinema producer, and in the 
bag were the reels of his picture Hell’s 
Angels on which he spent nearly three 
years and over $4,000,000 (TIME, June 9). 
He had personally conveyed the film to 
Manhattan for its Eastern premiere. 


—_—o-—_ 


Thornton Cooke, president of Kansas 
City’s Columbia National Bank, awoke 
on a Pullman in Manhattan’s Grand Cen- 


tral Station to find that a switch engine | 
had gone somewhere with the train valet | 


Banker Cooke 


a 


and with his only suit. 














Outswitched, he swaddled, scooted. 


ordered an invalid’s chair, swaddled him- 
self in Pullman Co. blankets, had himself 
scooted through the depot to the Hotel 
Biltmore. 


—o— 


Archibald Roosevelt, third son of the 


late great President, set out with two | 
friends by night in a Samoan canoe to | 


cross New York Bay from Staten Island. 
A steamer’s wake capsized, 
rescued them. 

— —— 


John Wanamaker of Manhattan and 


Capt. Charlie Thompson, famed old- | 


time fishing guide, were towed 40 mi. to 
sea off Montauk Point, L. I. by a three- 
ton whale which absorbed two harpoons 
and 40 bullets before dying. 


—_©——_ 


Mrs. Jacques S. (Fannie Hurst) 
Danielson, novelist (Humoresque, Lum- 
mox, A President is Born), told London 
newshawks that her most vivid impression 
of England was “the length and adequacy 
of the underwear displayed in the stores.” 


— 


The band played loud at a Vanderbilt 
lawn party in Portsmeuth, R. I., and the 
horses of the approaching Vanderbilt car- 
rlage shied, bowled over two ladies near 
the gate. Out of the coach leaped New- 
port’s Mayor Mortimer A. Sullivan 
and Vice President Charles Curtis, 
stood the ladies on their feet again. 
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a new aid to 


Officials of Waco Aircraft 


Company inspect Goodrich 


Balloon Tires, now perfected 





LATEST 
AERONAUTICAL 
NEWS FLASHES 


There are 61 emergency 
landing fields available 
in Alaska. 


Revised Department: of 
Commerce publication 
lists nearly 1,600 airports 
in the United States. 


As of July 1, 1930, there 
are 116 mail, passenger 
and express air routes in 
operation in all parts of 
the world, 91 of which are 
under domestic control. 








Goodrie 


oie another B. F. Goodrich Product 


- Tail Wheels . . 
Crash Pads . 


Over 40 rubber articles for airplanes . 
Windshields . . Hose . . Tubing . . 


- Silvertown Tires . 
Engine Mounts . . 


‘ Al for airplanes of EVERY type 


HE Waco Aircraft Company... 

along with other prominent air- 
plane manufacturers...endorse 
Goodrich Low Pressure Balloon Tires as 
an outstanding development . . . a new 
aid to flying safety . . . comfort. 


Safer take-offs, safer landings, free- 
dom from the hazards of emergency 
landings on soft and muddy fields, de- 
creased tendency to ground-loop, phe- 
nomenal cushion and protection to 
passengers and plane...adequate 
clearance and braking diameter . . . here 
are the fundamental reasons why chief 
engineers and designers after actual test 
say that Goodrich Airplane Balloons 
mark a revolutionary advancement in 
flying equipment. For use on planes 
with or without brakes. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canad- 
ian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


Rubber for 
Airplanes 


Streamline 
. Accessories 
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Chenovel of 


BIRTH 





by 





Charles G. Norris 


This novel exposes the whole problem— 
the attitude of the Church, the Comstock 
laws of 1873, and the tragedies of to- 
day which they promote. Dr. Joseph 
Collins calls it “an epic of American 
civilization.” The most fearless book by 
the author of Brass, Bread, etc. Cover 
by Rockwell Kent. At your bookstore 
now ...or use the convenient coupon! $2. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. T-1 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of SEED. 


I enclose check CD). : Send C.O. D. 0 | 
(Add 10c for postage) 


Name 


Address 




















CURIOUS 











1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 


6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














COLLEGE or FINANCE ror WOMEN 


Founded by Mrs. Roger W. Babson 
Intensive one-year course in investment procedure and 
business principles for the young woman of twenty or 
over who will some day manage her own property or 
who desires now to be trained for a business career. 
Next term opens October Ist. 

For complete information write W. L. Webber, Secretary 


WEBBER CoLLEGE, BABSON Park, MASSACHUSETTS 












| WoXAP, was practically finished 


SCI NCE. 





Twist Gauge 

German engineers reported last fort- 
night that they had successfully used a 
piano wire to measure the invisible twist- 
ing of the great steel motor shafts which 
drive the liner Bremen. They attached 
a taut wire to the shaft, set it vibrating. 
Nearby they stretched another wire (not 
attached to the shaft) to the same pitch. 


| So long as the tautness of the two vibrat- 


ing wires remained the same, they gave 
the same note. When the steel shaft 
twisted a fraction of an inch, it stretched 
or loosened the attached wire immedi- 
ately changing the pitch. This musical 
difference between the two wires the engi- 
neers could easily measure. 


—— 


Television Leaves the 
Laboratory 


A wholesale grocer and a newspaper 
prepared last week to operate the first 
commercial television service in the U. S. 
Edward G. McDougall of Libby McNeill 
& Libby, food firm, has long been a tele- 
vision enthusiast. Like other television 
amateurs he has been impatient because 
the country’s 26 experimental stations 
have not reached a large public, because 





| amateurs have had difficulty in. buying 


proper receiving sets. He consulted Wil- 
liam S. Hedges, president of the Chicago 


| Daily News radio station WMAQ. He 


said that if the Daily News would con- 


| struct a television broadcasting station, 


Libby McNeill & Libby would pay for the 
broadcasting. Last week the station, 
(cost 
$30,000). It is an experimental station, 
because the Government will not yet issue 
commercial television permits. Shrewdly 


| did Mr. Hedges circumvent the rules. He 


has hooked WgoXAP to WMAQ. This 
week the first programs will go out. 
Receiving Sets. Two large groups, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and the Gen- 
eral Electric-Westinghouse combination 
associated with R. C. A., are not yet ready 
to sell the television receiving sets which 
they are perfecting. But for the last three 
months, Western Television Corp. (Chi- 
cago), Jenkins Television Corp. (Jersey 
City), Short Wave & Television Laborato- 
ries (Boston) have been preparing sets for 
market. Within 30 days after the opening 
of the Daily News’s station, Western Tele- 
vision reported last week it would have 
1,200 sets distributed in the Chicago vi- 
cinity, selling at from $125 to $200 each. 
Inventors. Herr Nipkow, a German, 


| although he conceived the idea of the 
| scanning disc 50 years ago, lacked the 
| neon lamp, the radio amplifier, could not 


bring his invention to completion. Since 
then the general principle underlying 
Nipkow’s invention has not been changed. 
Foremost U. S. workers on television: 
Herbert Ives, Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, who demonstrated the practicability 
of the use of color last year, of two-way 
television this year; Dr. Ernst F. W. 
Alexanderson, General Electric, who has 
worked for the past year in enlarging the 


| size of the image, making it practical for 


theatre use; C. Francis Jenkins, Jenkins 
Television Corp., who began public dem- 





onstrations last spring in Jersey City; 
Vladimir Zworkyin, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., who developed 
a new type of cathode ray tube which 
eliminates the usual scanning disc; Philo 
T. Farnsworth, San Francisco, who has 
also invented a tube to dispense with the 
moving disc. 

Best known European name is that of 
John Logie Baird of London, a Scotsman 
whose company, Baird Television Corp., 
has been selling sets to Englishmen for 
four months, has established branches in 
many foreign countries (France, Ger- 
many, U. S.). Because owners have com- 
plained of the small size of televized im- 
ages, Inventor Baird has, like Dr. Alexan- 
derson of General Electric, spent the past 
year in enlarging his screen. Last fort- 
night, he gave a demonstration in the Lon- 
don Coliseum of his life-size images. Eng- 
lish television programs are broadcast 
every day. 

Frenchmen who have played a part in 
perfecting the picture-sending process are 
Inventors Belin, Holweck and Deauvillier 
In France, there is some broadcasting. 

Germany’s two largest systems are the 
“Karolus,” product of Dr. August Karo- 
lus of Leipzig, and the “Mihaly,” devel- 
oped by Denes von Mihaly, a Hungarian. 
A few months ago the German Govern- 
ment awarded the first broadcasting con- 
tract to Baird of England, affiliated in 
Germany with Zeiss Optical Co. and 
Bosch- Magneto. 


DO YOU REALLY CARE 
TWO CENTS 
A 2c stamp, no more, will \. “@) RTH 


carry to you the 16 p. book- 

let “Causes of Business Depression’”’ 
by Henry George, American philosopher, 
economistand humanity lover,whose Progress 
and Poverty appears in all European languages. 
Open your mind to a great Truth, and find 
the cure as well as the preventive of Unem- 
ployment, Poverty, Crime. All Georgist books 
sold without profit. Ask for list. 


dobert Schalkenbach Foundation 


8 Murray St., New York City 


Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in afew weeks you have 
aluxuriant lawn like the deep green pile ofa 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grassin ourillustrated booklet ,‘‘Bent Lawns.” 
Mailed on request. Fall is the beat time to plant. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
566 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 























To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass’n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 
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RUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 
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Dutch Love* 

Jenny HeEysTEN’s CAREER—Jo Van 
Ammers-Kiiller—Dutton ($2.50). 

The “high well-born Gentleman Jon- 
kheer N; Maes van Herwerden,” hand- 
some but conventional young blood of 
the staid and doughty aristocracy of 
Holland, had sufficient social elasticity to 
become engaged to an actress, but not 
enough to carry the engagement through 
the first jealous suspicion of mis- 
conduct. Jenny MHeysten knew that 
she loved him more than the two lovers 
who followed, but she found solace in her 
genius, which flourished or failed as her 
emotional life varied. When Jonkheer 
Nico returned, however, and saw her in 
an ingenue part, her seeming innocence 
recaptured him. Once more he tried to 
bridge the social gap between them. He 














Jo Van Ammers-KULLER 


While her sons were in school and her 
husband in the gas works... 


had broadened while abroad and might 
have been successful, but the joy of act- 
ing had so gripped Jenny’s introvertive 
nature that she could not fight herself 
free from theatricality. For many difficult 
months she played to him, consciously 
and unconsciously, to hide her hardness. 
She even deserted the stage and sought to 
fit herself into his circumscribed, stiff 
circle. But memory of past adulation, 
fancies of future triumphs were too 
strong. When an _ influenza epidemic 
crippled her old company, she temporarily 
returned. Nico discovered this the eve- 
ning he contracted the disease. With 
fever-bright intuition he understood her 
history, her strange, wavering duplicity. 
He left for a hospital bed, bitter, dizzy 
with illness. The story, which has moved 
ponderously through a silver-grey atmos- 
phere, ends on the unanswered question 
of Jenny’s future. 


Staidly, solemnly written, this book is 
impressive. Jenny, whose entry into 
stage life is told in The House of Joy, 
develops into a clear character, engaging 
yet unpleasant, selfish, pathetic in her 
talents and her indecision. Nico through 
his consistency attains a sort of prosaic 
greatness. The main worth of the book, 
however, is the contrast between two 
splendidly portrayed environments: the 
Dutch home, the Dutch stage. The con- 
flict is a familiar theme but the detailed, 
vigorous painting of the scenes transforms 
the commonplace material. 

The Author. Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller, 
foremost Dutch novelist, was born in 
Delft (famed for ceramics and Painter 
Jan Van Delft Vermeer) of a family of 
doctors and lawyers. Her early writings 
awoke parental anxiety. At 20 she married, 
discontinued writing until her two sons 
were in school. When her husband be- 
came director of the Leyden gas works 
she began to write again. Charming, 
accomplished linguist, learned in stage 
lore, she wrote plays, novels, about ac- 
tresses. Visiting the U. S. in 1925 she saw 
enough to write of U. S. family life in 
Tantalus. Other books in translation: 
The House of Joy, The Rebel Generation. 





——— 


Shepherds in Sackcloth 


SHEPHERDS IN SACKCLOTH — Sheila 
Kaye-Smith—Harper ($2.50). 

In a Sussex village of 500 souls 
preached old Mr. Bennet, kindly, impa- 
tient, strong in a high-church, almost 
Catholic faith. His life was almost over, 
his generation already gone. Tragedy 
was to beset his last two years in St. 
Thomas-a-Becket’s in Delmonden: trag- 
edy wrought not suddenly or heroically, 
but proceeding by slow steps, inevitable 
as time. Four newcomers bring it about 
unwittingly. The tolerant old Bishop is 
replaced by a new one, stickler for modern 
ecclesiastical convention. The old squire, 
dead, is followed by a vain village Lady 
Bountiful, not without wrinkles—Mrs. 
Millington. She brings with her a niece, 
Theresa, red-haired, unruly, wild as gorse 
and just as innocent, who finds a young 
Protestant preacher good, falls in love 
with him, is caught kissing. Then, while 
on vacation at Brighton with the unsus- 
pecting Bennets, Theresa spends a night 
with her preacher who, revolted at his sin, 
quits her for more Godly things. Theresa 
dies with child at the Bennets’ home. 
Angry, sorrowful Mrs. Millington blames 
Mr. Bennet, writes to the new Bishop 
accusing Bennet of immorality and, for 
good measure, of paganistic practices. 
Thus marked for episcopal suspicion, the 
old priest is forced to give up his custom 
of reserving the sacrament for the sick; 
loses his wife from exposure in her effort 
to follow the letter of the episcopal rules; 
finally must let depart without the sacra- 
ment his last good sheep, Mrs. Iggulsden, 
who, unlike the other villagers, really 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


wanted the bread of life from her preacher 
and not just “tabioca pudding.” So he 
dies, an old shepherd in sackcloth, having 
cheated one of his flock at the behest of 
the Bishop, his own shepherd, who pro- 
ceeds triumphant. 

The Author. Sheila Kaye-Smith (the 
Kaye is her mother’s maiden name, added 
to prevent confusion with a next-door 
Smith) has been writing since 1908, has 
produced 16 novels, mostly about Sussex 
life. She writes quietly, sympathetically, 
with now and again a splinter of irony. 


Drunks 

Parties—Carl Van Vechten—Knopf 
($2.50). 

A very specialized kind of party is the 
chief ingredient in Author Carl Van Vech- 
ten’s latest omelette au fromage. The 
scene is supposed to be Manhattan, the 
characters a motley gang who are sup- 
posed to live by and for liquor. But the 
scene is really in Never-Never Land, the 
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CARL VAN VECHTEN 


... from Cedar Rapids to Harlem. 


characters really Peter Pans (or Whif- 
fles) who just will not grow up. A wildly 
burlesque aqua-vitae-tint of where some 
of our wild young people have got to, 
Parties has its points. These will emerge. 
Hero David Westlake is the biggest 
drunk of the lot. For some inexplicable 
reason (not adequately conveyed by Au- 
thor Van Vechten) everybody loves him, 
including his wife Rilda, and Best Friend 
Hamish whose wife David seduces, and 
Bootlegger Don, and Roy Fern, dope fiend 
and probable “pansy.” The story opens 
in medias res: that is, everybody is very 
drunk. The story continues and ends 
without once hitting a false note of so- 
briety. David and his wife Rilda are’ in 
love but never see each other except at 
“parties’—i. e., drunk. They rise about 
noon, amble in to their private bar, where 
already some of their cronies have fore- 
gathered. They proceed to drink as much 
and as fast as they can. Usually Rosalie 
invites David to dinner—without Rilda; 
Rilda invariably comes too. Almost in- 
variably the evening ends in Harlem. 
Hero David begins to be heartily sick 
of this routine about the same time as 
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the reader. In a lucid interval of drunk- 
enness, he decides to follow the gleam 
abroad. Hardly is he ensconced on his 
liner when he is drunk again, and stays 
that way. Occasionally he finds himself 
in Paris, occasionally in London; as he is 
always in a bar or a bedroom, he finds his 
way about. 

Eventually David reappears in his Man- 
hattan haunts, where everything is going 
on much as before. Says he: “Hamish 
and I will get drunk as usual this after- 
noon, and . . . we shall somehow man- 
age to arrive at Rosalie’s in time for 
dinner where, of course, we shall meet 
Rilda and . . . despite the fact that we 
have purchased tickets to see Zimbule 
O’Grady in Buttered Toast, we shall spend 
most of the evening at Donald’s and end 
up in Harlem. That is the life of our 
times in words of two syllables. I am not 
bitter about it. I accept it as the best 
we can do.” 

An air of traveled grandeur, an air of 
knowing the right names, permeates Au- 
thor Van Vechten’s pages. He mentions 
many foreign bars, restaurants, dishes. 
When one of his characters stoops to a 
second-hand wisecrack (e.g., “I must have 
that man”) the partner in dialog invaria- 
bly rejoins, “There’s music to that.” At 
times Author Van Vechten puts on almost 
too much grandeur. Greatly daring, he 
tries to use the subjunctive correctly, 
fails.* 

The Author. Carl Van Vechten, 50, 
was born in Cedar Rapids, Ia., has firmly 


*E. g.: “It also must be remembered that if 
Rosalie were a poor hostess, her guests, at least, 


were sometimes amusing.” 
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The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many companies that are vital factors 
in the great industrial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 


established himself as one of Man- 
hattan’s exotics, tall, paunchy, epigram- 
matic, with prominent teeth. Onetime 
music critic, onetime dramatic critic, 
since 1914 he has free-lanced and written 
novels. He is a collector of first editions, 
bindings, newspaper clippings, postcards, 
book jackets. He has “one major super- 
stition”: to have the witness to his con- 
tracts a prominent and appropriate per- 
son. Some of the witnesses: Hugh Wal- 
pole, Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
James Weldon Johnson, Charlie Chaplin. 
Witness for the Parties contract was 
Mary Louise (‘Texas’) Guinan. 

Other books: Peter Whiffle, The Blind 
Bow-Boy, The Tattooed Countess, Fire- 
crackers, Red, Excavations. 
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Apologetic Essays 

THE TENDER ReEatist—L. Wardlaw 
Miles—Holt ($2). 

This book contains nine essays by a 
onetime (1919-26) headmaster of Gilman 
Country School, now collegiate professor 
of English at the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Johns Hopkins University. From 
them one might gather that the function 
of the Tender Realist was apologetically 
to put forth generalities of which he was 
not very confident concerning subjects— 
Sophistication, Loneliness, Glory, Sleep 
and the like—on which he was not spe- 
cially erudite, in a style which he admits 
is not brilliant and with the expectation 
of boring most of his readers. But if one 
surmounts the apologies that cumber every 
essay one finds that the author has cov- 
ered considerable ground, dusted some 








the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 


in Ohio securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
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Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 








truths that needed rubbing up, and thought 
through, independently and intelligently, 
to a general doctrine of acceptance and 
affirmation. 
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Maurois at the Front 


THE SILENCE OF COLONEL BRAMBLE— 
André Maurois—Appleion ($2.50). 

The title has a properly whimsical sug- 
gestion, but there could be no adequate 
heading for this humoristic beauty. There 
is no story told, no thesis to be tagged, no 
unity except the reader’s inner satisfac- 
tion, which swells with each chapter. 
Compounded of his War service notes 
into his first published work, Les Silences 
du Colonel Bramble established Author 
Maurois’ genius. A French interpreter is 
living with a group of staff officers behind 
the Front; the death of one of the group, 
the wounding and return of the French- 
man, is about all the story. The rest is 
digression and meandering conversations, 
distributed amiably over all topics and 
contributed to by all the men, except, 
for the better part, the Colonel, who plays 
his gramophone, maintains an even tenor 
which eventually brings him a general’s 
commission. 

There is considerable character sketch- 
ing by the way, both individual and na- 
tional. The Englishman’s view of the 
world as a well-organized collection of 
sports, the Flemish peasant’s more com- 
mercial conception, and other attitudes 
are gently ridiculed yet quietly admired. 
Anecdotes of various hues enrich the talk, 
and occasional humorous incidents: an 
overlooked hero obtaining his Military 
Cross at last through trench feet; the 
puzzling sickness of 1,000 goats required 
by the Hindu troops for obscure religious 
observances. The War, which grumbles 
quite genially in the background, only 
three times intrudes shockingly in the 
sphere of friendship and gentility. The 
book rambles unashamed wherever the 
notes of the author take it, always with 
agile wit and literary grace. 





Frustrated Elizabethan 

Ropert PECKHAM—Maurice Baring— 
Knopf ($2.50). 

Sir Robert Peckham, imaginary Eng- 
lish nobleman of Queen Elizabeth’s day, 
walks through unreal adventures with 
incredible calm. Giving up the woman 
he loves, he marries out of honor a woman 
who takes him out of jealousy. She does 
her best to break his life. What she leaves 
is fractured by a religious quarrel with 
his father. Ultimately, his wife dead, his 
brother (her lover) hung, his true love 
renounced forever, his Catholic faith for- 
bidden in the land, he retires to Rome to 
ruminate in sanctity on the hopelessness 
of life, and finally to die. Unperturbed, 
Sir Robert tells the story himself, with the 
assistance of an Italian scholar and the 
kindly encouragement of the author. 

Author Baring, British diplomat, air- 
man, journalist, dramatist, polite poet, 
and expert on Russia (his father was Lord 
Revelstoke of Baring Brothers, bankers), 
has at 56 a faith unbroken in abstract 
romance. Producer of more than 50 
books, he has certainly done better than 
this, his most recent. Some of his others: 
Orpheus in Mayfair, Tinker’s Leave, C, 
The Coat without Seam. 
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T KINGMAN, hot-spot of 
A the Arizona.desert, the 
big T. A. T. monoplane swoops 
to earth. Out come the passen- 
gers—to stretch, relax and find 
the pause that refreshes. The 
adobe station bakes in desert 
sunshine. But quickly they 
move inside—to inviting shade 
and a big ice-box filled with 
Coca-Cola. What a place for 
such a drink! » » » And yet no- 
body is surprised. They've 


found it everywhere across the 


N I 





TODAY 
even in the desert they stop for 
the pause that refreshes 


continent .. . at Thirty-fourth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, 
New York; at Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Wichita, Waynoka, Clo- 
vis, Albuquerque, Winslow. 
And they'll find it at the Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Los 
Angeles. » » » All the big pas- 
senger planes come down at in- 
tervals to let passengers put 
their feet on the ground. And 
ice-cold Coca-Cola, a-tingle 
with delicious taste and a cool 
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after-sense of refreshment, i 
always there. 

THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda at service. The distinctive. 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN _ Grantland Rice Famous 

Sports Champions ~ Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 

Saving Time—*»—Coast to Coast NBC Network 
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SOUND ADVICE! 


When tempted fo over-indulge 


o aReach for a Lucky instead | 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow ® by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—‘IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” | 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. 


_ 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





